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THE WOMAN'S EXCHANGE. | Each worker fixes her own price, anda tes the Gust of the ma- | painting, and daintily made cloth 

Was rea e023 terial used, and pays the costs of traf ortation. If her prices | demand 

BY AGNES B. ORMSBEE. are too low or too high, she is given a iendly hint in that direc- There is also a steady market 
PNHE New York Exchange for Woman’s Work has been in ex- | tion. In some cases where the cong or’s means are known to | inviting restaurant than that open 
l istence eleven years, and its growth and prosperity have been | be too straightened to afford the m& rials for her work, the ex- | ment of its present quarters is 
steady and continued. It is the pioneer of such enterprises, and | change furnishes them in advancéS%educting the cost when the | Lunch only is served there, owing t 
not only has it become successful itself, but can now count up | work is sold, tables are arran: 1 tl 
sixty-four Exchanges in ditferent parts of this country and Canada The dilettante worker is quick eeded out by one of the rules, | daintiness are di 
which have been modelled after it and have started out with the | which insists strictly on orders 4 hg given to the first person on | not obtrusive 
same by-laws. the list who can do the work 4gfated. A woman who is not in | higher than those 

The object of the Exchange has been from the first to aid ir e.rnest will rarely submit to “Wiking orders.” No excuse except | of food in this plea 

poverished gentlewomen who through misfortune have been | illness is accepted for a refusal to fill orders, The worker is | cooking is entirely 
obliged to become bread-winners. 
There are now twenty-two hun 
dred names of consignors enroll 
ed on its books, and it has paid 
out to these consignors, whose 
numbers steadily increase, almost 
a million of dollars, besides the 
salaries paid to its employ ées at 
its rooms, No, 329 Fifth Avenue. 
There are now fifteen gentlewo- 
men employed at the rooms, and 
these receive better salaries and 
better treatment than women in 
similar positions in the city 
shops. The hours of work are 





the same, but the conditions are 
infinitely better, and each one is 
given a month’s leave of absence 
on salary during the summer, 
The consignors, as the women 
who offer work for sale are call 
ed, have a most kindly “ middle 
man,” for this is pre cisely the po- 
sition the Exchange occupies. Its 
affairs are managed by a board 
of forty women, divided into va- 
rious sub-committees, Although 
the Exchange conduets its busi- 
ness on a business, not a charita 
ble, basis, it is not wholly self 
supporting The reason is that 


it has steadily refused to charge 





more than ten per cent. commis- 
sion for the sale of goods, a rate 
at which a merchant would ex- 
pect to face insolvency in six 
mouths. 

Although desirable, self-sup- 
port is not held to be the most 
important work of the Exchange 
That is the opening of a market 
for the work of needy women 
without grinding down the work 
er, as is done by the slop-cloth 


ing shops; to give each consign 
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or a chance to sell her work at 
a living price for her labor. 

The rate of commission was 
tixed by consideration of how 
much the worker could afford to 
pay, rather than with a view of 
making money for the exchang: 
In addition to the ten per cent. 
commission, an i i , 
five dollars a ar, for the work 
of three workers or less, is 

a guarantee that the 
worker is in earnest, and will not 
be discouraged after a too brief 
trial. The only other source of 
income, aside from subscriptions, 
is the Exchange's restaurant 
This restaurant, a though at pre 
sent small, is profitable, and in 
some other cities, notably Chica- 





go, Exchanges are almost sup 
ported by their restaurants 
Anything any woman in the 
United States can make and 
make well, from the holder an in- 
valid can fashion in bed to the 
most artistic needle and brush 
work of the trained hand, is ae 
cepted. But the work must be 
done at the woman’s best. No 
slovenly, half done, or poorly 
finished wor k ean be taken. The IN-D¢ i R TC | LETTES 
liberal prices paid demand the Fi (Sie . : i . v 
very best workmanship. This ig. 1.—Ctotm axp Six Costume —Front.—[ For Back, Fig. 2.—Ctota anp Vetver Costume.—Front.—[ For 
has been a hard lesson for many : see Page 4.] Back, see Page 4.] 
women. The most difficult part For pattern and description see Supplement, No. L., Figs. 1-13. For description see Supplement. 
of managing the Exchange has 
been the incompetency of its .1 
workers. Far too few women thrust into the bread-winner’s place | required to work up to fullest capacity when her work is in de- | tioned even in the discussions of the 1 


can do any one thing perfectly, or have any idea of the perfection | mand, and the best workers are driven with work literally night | sale of the goods is a small part of the worl 
demanded by the purchasers of to-day. and day a r 


But here the friendly side of the Exchange as a middle-man is 
shown. When the incompetent work comes in, the sender is not 
dismissed by the response of “not available,” but the managers 
take each individual case and tactfully point out the unsaleable 
condition of the work, and suggest, advise, and urge 
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Sg assume for their consignors Every particle of 
While many of the consignors receive enough to supplement a | er which can be commanded by wealth, w 
narrow income acceptably, few are wholly supported by their la- | social pre is bronght to the help of 
bors. There are exceptions. Last year one woman, who decorated | to them in real need, If a woman is i 
screens, earned fourteen hundred dollars; while another, who made pitals is found for her until she can be restor 
of the article to be. made. of materials or mi L0 changes we ts earned seven hundred. These two instances are sig- | a worker; if she needs legal advice, some 
- . » OF materials or Of workmanship, as will | nificant Here, as elsewhere, the worker in ornamental trifles pressed into the service without a fee; if | 
be of benefit to the worker. An education is thus given the work- | makes most money at the Exchange, Decorative articles suitable | work is found for him: if her landlord is @ 
—— a help a she would never meet with in offering her | for presents are very saleable, and when these aired treated artistic- | money is advanced em a temporary | } 
abor to strictly business establishments. ally command the highest prices. Finfiest needle-work, decorative | if her eyes need treatment, an oculist of rey 


} 
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and thus on, in ever widening circles, the spirit of good-will and 
he Ipful iess is extended. 

But the good already accomplished has but opened the mana- 
gers’ eyes to a wider field of usefulness. They wish to develop a 
Woman's Exchange in the fullest meaning of that title. They 
propose to have a new building, centrally located and large enough 
to give the present business of the Exchange ample room, and yet 
to have room for a bureau of women workers and their work, be 
it done by brain or fingers, and for homes for such workers as 
wish them; thus making the Woman's Building a centre for wo- 
man’s work and women workers of many kinds. Mr. Edison, who 
has already given generously to the Exchange's funds, is preparing 
an electrical exhibition for next April for the benefit of its build- 
ing fund. 


* Harrer'’s Youne Prope is a wisely selected library in itself, and a 








gallery of pictures by the best artists. Christian Intelligencer, New York. 
“The volume of Harrer’s Youne Prove is a library in itself, a strik- 
ing demonstration of th tch of literary and artistic excellence to which 
periodicals for the young are now carries Literary World, Boston, 
* Harrver’s Youne Preorce is one of the fe eklies which steadily 


ow signs of improvement, and always gives its readers more than it 


promises New York Herald. 
**We know no publication that more completely fills the place it as- 
sulnes Boston Pilot. 


HARPER’S YOUNG PEOPLE, 
An Intusrraren Weekiy ror Boys anp Gir~s, 


bey 
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The number of Harper's Youne Prorie published Dece 
17th is the fourth of a series of holiday issnes u h 
Thanksgiving Number, issued November 26th. That was foll 
by the special Christmas Number, the most brilliant of a } 


, 2 9 , 
hich began wit iT 


of such numbe r3, each one of which surpassed its predecessor. 
The current. issue opens withan excellent story, entitied “ 
Little Sister,” by Margaret Vanpecrirt, with 
C. Dana Gipson. 
“ Bringing in the Yule-Log” is a beautiful Christmas tableau, 
designed and described by Lypia F. Ever, 
But the most notable Jeature of the number is ti 
COLORED SUPPLEMENT, 
A CHRISTMAS CAROL, 


Avrer ‘THE Patntine By G. Kuen 


The 
two diustrations by 


Other illustrations are “ Christmas in the South”? drawn by 
Cuarces GranaM; “ Arrival of the Vacation Special Train from 
St. Paul's Sehdol. Concord,” drairn by Bret W rT DER; an tlustra- 
tion to the thirteenth distalment of “ The Red Mustan frawn by 


e 
Hi. F. Fanny ; and “ Comics” by P.S. Newewi and Cuter | 


SARNES, 


HTARPER’S YOUNG PropLx, $2 00 per Yuan. 


A specimen copy sent on application 


A NEW SERIAL STORY 


BY THOMAS A. JANVIER. 


“THE AZTEC TREASURE-HOUSE,” 


a romance of Mexico, has been bequa in this week's number of Har- 


rper’s Week ty, and will be continued from week to week throughoud | 

the ea part of next year. The story is one of remarkal wi 
wali i 1 powe r, and 8 fitted to take its place tw the front ink 
f the imagi vative literature of our time It be 


py] ropriately 
ustrated by Freperic REMINGTON. 
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NEW-YEAR’S. 
! yet passage of time between the given moment 

and another in which the sun shall stand in the 
same place in the heavens again—the term of the 
year—is something that has engaged the attention of 
the world since the dawn of intelligence in the race. 
Even at the present time the subject is unsettled, and 
New-Year’s Day. comes some twelve days later in 
Russia than in’ the rest of Christendom—old style, as 
it is called, still prevailing there. Singularly enough, 
too, this discarded old'style prevails in Great Britain 
in financial doings to some extent, as the Christmas 
dividends are not paid there till Twelfth Day. There 
too the Chancellor of the Exchequer still holds that 
New-Year’s belongs to the last week of March, old 
style, and consequently to the first week of April in 
the new style, and the fiscal year begins there in the 
spring season. 

But New-Year's Day itself, let it fall as it would 
at the autumnal! equinox or the winter or the summer 
solstice—has been kept immemorially with honor; and 
there are known to have been almanacs of a sort to 
assist in the keeping as far back as a hundred and fifty 
years before the Christian era, and in default of earlier 
ones many an event taking place prior to these alma 
nacs has been timed by the calculation of the time on 
which eclipses noted in tradition must have fallen: 
so that the astronomer who calculates one of these 
long-vanished eclipses is only supplying the deficit 
of an almanac by which to tell the time of dead and 
gone history. When the Roman New-Year was fix 
ed, and bound to a certain date, it was natural and 
philosophical to dedicate it to the god Janus, who sat 
at the gate of heaven, and guarded the beginning of 
all things in heaven or earth either, and who, as he 
sat, looked both ways 


at the year just gone, with re 


gret, it may be; at the year just coming, with hope. 
Perhaps the custom of gift-giving arose from the sac- 
rifices made to Janus as far back as the foundation of 
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the Roman Empire, when cakes and wine were offered 
to him on twelve altars; in time another custom fol- 
lowing this—that of ordering every action of the day 
so as to make it an augury of happiness and good for 


| 


all the other days of the year; the offerings to the | 


god meantime suggesting offerings to one’s friends, 
to whom greetings and invocations of happiness had 
been long in vogue, and these gifts so increasing in 
costliness that at last an imperial edict had to be is- 
sued ordering thei to be confined within certain 
limits. 

But long before this edict the Jews held the custom 
of New-Year’s gifts, and ushered in the day with the 
blowing of horns in the synagogue; and the Chinese 
made the day the most obligatory and splendid festi- 


val; while the people obedient to Druidice forms were 
not a whit behind. It was certainly a custom that 
underwent dangerous growth ; the English sover- 
eigns, in fact, used to extort gifts from their sub- 
jects, receiving great revenue thereby; Queen Eniya- 
BETH'S magnificent wardrobe was largely composed of 
her New-Years’ gifts 
fans, caskets, mantels, mirrors, and 
curiosity and_ price 


dresses, jewels, purses of gold 
all articles of 
although, in justice to the great 
Queen, it is to. be said that she always returned an 
approximate value im.gilt plate to each giver. The 
custom, however, ceased when the Commonwealth 
came in, establishing justice, but abolishing much 
that was picturesque and romantic. In France, too, 
this gift-giving custom was long honored; the day 
had a great domestic celebration, and it is still plea- 
santly observed. 


Fathers were wont to name their 


| children’s dowries on that day, and husbands to | 


make settlements on their wives. To-day, with more 
delicacy and wisdom than was used of old, the gift- 
giving between friends and acquaintances has be 
come a matter of bonbons, although*even they can 
be made so as to flatter the love of prodigality. 
Among ourselves a card of good wishes is usually 
considered now an all-sufficient reminder of the day ; 
this has come about in consequence of the fact that 
the manner in which the day was spent, with calls 
, on such a throng of acquaintance that none could be 
enjoyed, with tables loaded with unwise and barba- 
rous liberality, created an evil that had to cure itself. 
Another festival had just preceded, absorbing much | 
of the holiday spirit; and the celebration of the 
day is now gradually settling into an unobtrusive 
one, which does not hinder the expression of all 
sorts of friendly wishes, although, as everything is 
subject to caprices of fashion, the old hilarity is at 
any moment liable to gain the ascendency once more; 
still it is to be hoped that, warned by experience, it 


will never be with the same quality of too generous 
hospitality whose abuse has been its destruction. 

But, after-all, there never was among the ancients, 
and ever will be among the moderns, any better 
way of marking the New-Year’s Day than one which 
must always have prevailed to a more or less extent, 
owing to the frailty and similarity of the individuals 
| composing humanity the world over, and that is by 
| the making of resolves that call for an improvement 
| of one sort or another in our conduct of life. What 
better New-Year’s gift can the husband give to the 
wife than the resolve that he will bend all his ener- 
| gies to make life a blessing to her, as he vowed to do 

at the altar, and as perhaps he has been doing but 
negatively ever since?) What sweeter New-Year’s 
gift can the wife make than the resolve that she will 
spend herself to make home all that her husband's 
early dream had painted it? What more welcome 
gift can son or daughter make than the resolve to 
acknowledge to parents a sense of the great gift once 
given them in the breath of life itself, than the re- 
solve to help bear the burdens, and to render always 
kind words and smiles and obedience ? 
gift can lover make to the beloved than the resolve 
to lay the whole of life in self-forgetting, self-abolish- 
ing sacrifice at the beloved’s feet ? 
ourselves also to consider? 


And have we not 
Should we not also re- 
ceive something at our own hands on this epoch- 
making day? And is there anything better for us 
to give ourselves than a thorough examination, to see 
if we are one step advanced over last year’s errors 
and failures, if we have gained or lost in the great 
moral balances, if the world is better or worse because 
we have lived in it another year, and to resolve that 
in the coming year we will’assuredly raise the level 
of humanity by as much as our rising above past lev- 
els can do it? : 
But then it, is one thing to.resolve, and quite an- 
other to do. 
New-Year’s time at 
world, 
take too kindly, but know that the whole thing must 
cease if we want to retain our own self-respect, we 
put off thé day of reckoning, and say that we will 
change all that.at New-Year’s. Well for us if we 
can do so Better still to. wait for no fixed and 
definite day in the futuré before bringing that fault 

to doom, but whatever we have to do, do it now, i 
this only moment of which we are sure, and so far as 
that especial thorn in our fleshi, that'indulgence, that 
sin, is concerned, make to-day and every day our New- 
Year's Day. 


a rate sufficient to reform the 


1 
i 





W hat dearer | 


Most of us are resolving anyway at the | 


If we have a fault to whose indulgence we | 


WOMEN AND MEN. 
NEW-YEAR’S BELLS. 

| ANY an American has retained as almost his most de- 
N lightful association with England the first hearing 
of those melodious bells which strike the quarters of the 
hours, dropping down upon him through the air their re- 
iterated benediction. He may hear them first in London 
| or in the country ; in some secluded village, or from that 
| church which still remains an outpost of rural haunts in 
the heart of London, were it only by its name—* St.-Mar- 
| tin’s-in-the-Fields.”. Wherever heard, they have the same 
lasting charm. “ Four for the quarters and twelve for the 
hour,” as Coleridge says in “Christabel”; although he ev- 
idently means that the full sixteen shall be counted, for he 
| makes the mastiff give “ sixteen short howls, not overloud,” 
in’ answer. Four sweet-cadenced notes for the tirst quar- 
ter, then eight for the half, twelve for the third quarter, 
and sixteen for the whole. As these sweet notes come from 
above, even’ sorrow and illness welcome them; they have 
| not the jarring influence that sometimes emanates from 
the: parlor clock; they speak of order, repose, strength ; 
they promise another day after the night, another night 
after the day; it is as if we put our finger on the vibrating 
thread of time'and were supported. ‘The American trav- 
eller, looking lovingly back upon that recollection, may well 
exclaim, as Vice-Chancellor Tresham did when first summon- 

| ed to mass by-a bell which had been christened Mary—the 
same since profanely known as the Great Tom of Oxford: 
“QO delicate and sweet harmony! O beautiful Mary! how 
musically she sounds! how strangely she pleaseth my ear!” 
The year has four quarters, like the hour, and it slides 
onward into more and more jubilant chimes. We do wrotg 
to count the seasons spring, summer, autumn, winter; we 
should rather begin with winter, as the minimum of life, 
and, like the first quarter-hour, expressing itself with fewer 
notes. It is not a period of death, as we fancy, but of in- 
fantine and torpid existence. Itis literally a New Year. The 
buds are already formed at the end of every twig, instead 
of being, as many people fancy, created in the spring; the 
catkins of the bireh and alder are all ready to droop; the 
blossoms of the May-flower or trailing arbutus often actu- 

| ally show their pink edges. Many humble plants, like the 
| groundsel and shepherd’s-purse, are liable’ to open their 


flowers in sheltered places during the winter even in our 
| Northernmost States. Upon a new-fallen snow the tracks 
of birds, squirrels, field-mice, are instantly to be seen, show- 
ing how much of life sustains itself all through the coldest 
time. The severer the winter, the surer that period of 
temporary reaction known as the * January thaw.” Win- 
ter is not a period of death; if it were, there would be no 
spring; it is a period of nascent and retarded life, of timid 
and sluggish action, out-of-doors, needing, to balance it, an 
increased human vitality within the house. It shall have 
its joy-bells, even if they strike only the first quarter of 
the year, and have a briefer chime than the periods of 
more jubilant life which follow, 

Then comes spring, the second quarter of the year, and 
entitled to a double chime. Every heart responds to her 
appeal, albeit in our Northern Atlantic States she slowly 
puts aside the timidity of her predecessor. Yet it is in 
these States that one most enjoys spring; further south its 
| joys are too much distributed; the birds do not all arrive 

almost at once, and begin vesting together, as here; the 

spring flowers do not open all at once. What significance 
has the word “ May-flower” in’ regions where the woods 
were white with bloodroot in February? Yet spring, greets 
us Wherever we are with an indescribable fresh breath that 
triumphs even over the roughnesses and savageness of wild 


nature, just as we inhale the very breath of spring in liter- 
ature among the coarsenesses of Chaucer and Theocritus. 
Even its languors savor of strength; they prepare the way 
for strength, like the early stagts*of a Turkish bath; they 
mellow and enrich while they séem to'relax. It is good for 
the year, as for a man, to bear the yoke in his youth; the 
buds can bear a little excess of warmth and moisture when 
they have hung at the boughs’ ends all winter amid the 
tonic of the frost. The cheeriest and most invigorating 
| sounds of the year are in the spring. The delicate flute-like 
thrill of the bluebird suggests purity, ideal and inexbhaust- 


| ible, but every note of the robinis jubilant and tonic. And 
when some morning the clarion note of the first oriole 


| rings through the trees, care and fatigue seem exorcised, and 
| his strong voice says to us: “Fear not! All is well, since I 
| am here.” Beneath all the soft airs of spring and its deli- 
cate gauzy blue upon the hill-tops, there is an instinet of 
life, of strength, of hope. 
In 
by the turning of a leaf, as Thoreau said 
spring passes intosummer, There is never a year when the 
note of the crickets does not come a little earlier than we 
had expected; and the wide-spread yellow of the flowers, 
completed soon by the kaleidosvopic variety of the asters, 
prepares the way for the fruits of antumn, yellow and red 
in their turn. It would seem a little inappropriate in the 
mature and luxurious summer to array herself in the deli- 
cate tints which mark the wild flowers of early spring. She 
is the third quarter of the year, and must strike an ampler 
gamut for the eye as for the ear. 


The summer comes and the chime of bells multiplies. 
an instant of time 


As the birds grow silent, 
a multitndinous, throng of insects takes up the note, and 
all day and all night soon resound with their chant. The 
old English art of bell ringing does not equal in variety of 
complication their constant strain. The celebrated West- 
|} moreland youths who, in August, 1796, rang a complete 
series of 5040 “ grandsire triples,” whatever those may be, 
in St. Mary’s Church, Kendal, England, were beaten out of 
| sight or hearing, doubtless, by the peal rang during that 
same month-by the grandchildren of the cicadas. To ring 
all the changes, possible, we are told in Southey’s “ Doctor.” 
on four-and-twenty bells, at the rate of two strokes a 
second, weuld) take. 117,000 billions of years; but what is 
that to the dynasty of the grasshoppers? 

From évery new year we can look forward to autumn at 
last as the'fourth quarter of the four seasons, and the ripe * 
fulfilment‘of ‘the whole. Affluent in its coming, there ‘is 


no necessary sadness when its last sweet vibration passes 
“The year is dying away,” wrote Goethe, in his Wahl- 
The wind passes 


by. 
verwandtschaften, “ like the sound of bells. 
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over the stubble and finds nothing to move. Only the red | 
berries of the slender tree seem as if they would fain re- 
mind us of something cheerful, and the measured beat of 
the thresher’s flail calls up the thought that in the dry and 
fallen ear lies so much of nourishment and life.” 
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NEW YORK FASHIONS. 


OPERA TOILETTES 





|* the “glittering horseshoe” of boxes at the opera this season 
white toilettes prevail, with gowns of white and gold, or white | 
with silver, white with Russian sable, or with mauve orchids, or | 
else that latest expression of the Paris modiste’s art, white tulle 
strewn with diamond dust! Tle pear! white, called “ ovster-shell 
white,” is chosen for young women, especially for blondes with 
Titian hair, while softer creamy tints are more becoming to bru 
nettes and to those who are older. Pink dresses are next in num 
ber, then light yellow, pale blue, and the orchid gowns in mauve | 
tints, followed by distingué toilettes of faintest French grays, or | 
of very light fawn or Suéde-color. 

As bodices of opera gowns are most in view in the boxes they | 
are draped with great elaborateness, and cut out broadly or point- | 
ed in the neck as best suits the wearer, the preferred mode be- 





ing half high or three-quarters low, instead of the indecorously | 
low corsages formerly worn and still occasionally seen. The silks | 
for trains and bodices are satin, bengaline, and brocades that are | 


not stiff, but soft, yet thick and rich, and the draperies for the | 
tablier, sleeves, etc., are of mousseline de svie, the créped mousse- 
line chiffon, silvered tulle, embroidered lisse or net, spangled tulle, 
and flowered tulle, strewn, fringed, or bordered with flower petals 
Sleeves of these thin fabrics are made full, and often quite long, 
and less thought is given to the skirt and its train, which is neces- 
sarily crushed into a small space in the opera box 


BALL GOWNS 

Mousseline chiffon (crumpled muslin) rivals tulle for the ball 
gowns In preparation for the New-Year’s ball at the Metropolitan 
Opera-house, and for Patriarchs’ balls at Delmonico’s 
is a durable and exquisit 
satin when used for the whole dress, bat when meant for draperies 
1t 1 


This muslin 
e sil.en fabric, striped with crape or with 
sa plain surface with scallops of daisy petals on its « 
fringe of 
fabric, and full-blown roses 


ige, ora 
the 
the foot. 
satin skirts, with a 
, and tied there with rib 


rose-buds, or else rose petals are strewn ove 


are massed border at 





eross the hem of 


ul point 


Festoons of this mousseli 





small rose wreath set in each h 





fashion 


bon bows in Louis Seize 





A white and gold ball dress, with white satin skirt just touch 
Ing the floor in the back, has a disti ipron over-skirt of white 
mousseline chiffon cut very short in front, f ct the with daisy 
petals, and hanging low behind; a doubled ruche of 
the mousseline edges the satin skirt The low satin bodice is 
round in front, pointed behind, and laced.in the back; the satin 
is cut off straight across at the top in front, under the arms, and 
behind, and is filled out above with the mousseline, which also 


The only touches of gold are given in a charm 
Antoinett 
the 


forms the sleeves 


ing way bv Marie bows embrot 






red in bullion threads 


it the top and with long is that flutter across 


the entire front, 


at waist line, 





A white moiré ribbon sash set in the under-arm 
seams is knotted behind, but, like all new sashes, is not conspicu 
»y its length or breadth, serving n 
the bodice, and giving a slight fulne j the 

A tulle gown to be worn by a débutante has 
an all-round full skirt of the tulle, bordered at the 
moiré ribbon, with silver serolls above the ribbon, and sprigs of 
silver scattered all over the skirt and bodice. <A trained white 
tulle dress for a voung lady in her second season in society has 


ous | Its best 


purpose 





ist below 


2s needed 


waist 


white and silver 


foot with white 


tiny tassels of white feathers dotting the train of tulle, while the 
straight tablier is gold-spangled silk muslin, with a scalloped bor- 
der at the foot. The white satin waist has gold bullion embroid- 
ery in a design of true-lovers’ knots. White tulle trimmed with 
violets in bunches and pendent separately makes a most refined 
gown. Orchids cross a bodice of white satin like an order, and 
are set drooping on the front breadths of the tulle skirt. <A 
cream-tinted tulle gown has yellow nasturtiums in all their rich | 
shades on the left of the bodice and on the right hip, with long 
grasses hanging thence like fringe | 
A new feature in colored tulle gowns is that of putting tulle of | 
one color over another color to reproduce the changing colors of a 
rich brocade, which is used in combination in the skirt and as the 
bodice. Thus brocade of a pink ground 
forms the side breadths of a skirt which has in front and back a 


green fern leaves on 
green tulle skirt gathered over one of pink tulle, and another noy 
elty is that-of adding frillssof the pink tulle, finely crimped and 
scalloped, in clusters of three across the front and back, beginning 
at the waist and ending at’the.foot. The broc: has a 
double ruffle of the tulle falling around the neck, and the pink 
tulle sleeves are made over green tulle. Aunother way of combin- 
ing brocade with tulle it for the flat front and side 
breadths of the skirt, with festoons of tulle across the foot held 
by rose garlands; 


» bodice 





is to use 





the full back breadths are of tulle, with waved 
stripes of satin down them, and the bodice is of brocade draped 
with tulle. <A pale green brocade lightly figured with gold is made 
in this way, with pink rose garlands holding the green tulle fes- 
toons at the foot; a wreath of pink roses edges the neck of the 
bodice, and a very small wreath is in the hair. A pale blue tulle 
dress has yellow hyacinths for its garniture at the foot of the 
front breadths, and a Nile green tulle gown has mauve orchids 
crossing the bodice diagon flown the 
skirt. A brunette belle wears a yellow tulle dress with petals of 
chrysanthemums strewn on the front and massed at the foot; she 
finds a fluffy yellow marabout boa becoming to wear,at the opera 


wily and extending half-way 


or between dances, and her yellow Queen Anne shoes with pointed 
toes have glittering diamond buckles. A pink tulle gown, made 
like the “ coming-out dress’’ of white and silver described above, 
has pink moiré ribbon bordering the foot, with chenille embroidery 
of eglantines above in a border, and in sprigs scattered over the 
gown; a pink moiré sash is tied behind in girlish fashion. Ac- 
cordion-pleating is effective on tulle skirts in long breadths or in 
foot flounces, especially when veiled with an outer thickness of 
tulle. Hems are again in evidence on tulle skirts, making them 
less like ballet gowns than those worn last year, and the flossy 
silk stitches that hold them are permitted to show plainly. 

Low velvet bodices to wear with tulle skirts are made with great 
plainness, and are cut round at the waist line instead of being 
pointed. A pretty fashion is to veim them upward from the waist 
line with gold threads sunk in the velvet pile, and to trim the lower 
edge of the waist with pendent drops of gold passementerie. The 
neck is finished simply, with or without lisse folds next the flesh, 
and jewelled ornaments, brooches of diamonds or other stones, are 
set along the left side, or else a riviére of diamonds crosses the 
front, or a “ diamond lace” bertha is worn. Mauve, violet, golden 
brown, or grayish green velvet bodices are Worn with white skirts, 
or with tulle or net the color of the velvet. 





BLACK: EVENING DRESSKS. 


Black-mousseline de-soie, tulle, or Brussels net evening gowns 
have a full round skirt, bordered with silver or gold embroidery 





and a wide girdle of the embroidery almost covers the bodice. 
Black tulle skirts, with pendent silver drops all over the front of the 
skirt, silver-embroidered panels down each side, and plain tulle in 
accordion pleats at the back, are among the handsomest importa- 
tions. Closely curled ostrich feathers form a narrow border for 
edging the neck of low black velvet bodices, and a Prince of Wales 
cluster of three black feathers is placed on the left shoulder, 
while four similar clusters are down the right side of the skirt, 
which may be of tulle, net, or silk muslin. Classic gowns of black | 
mousseline chiffon or of crépe de Chine have a border of Grecian | 
squares wrought in silver or gold around the neck, on the flowing | 
sleeves that hang low under the arms, and on the drapery that is | 
arranged in long statuesque folds. Gowns entirely of black velvet | 





have a severely plain low bodice, beautified by any diamond orna 
ments the wearer possesses, and a plain trained skirt, festooned 
across the foot of the front and side breadths with lace, or with | 
mousseline fringed with jet, and with jet bows set at the points 
between the curves. Other rich gowns of black velvet have two 
narrow bands of Russian sable across the foot of the skirt, and 
a single row edging the neck of the bodice; or else sable tails are | 
arranged like tassels pendent from jet.ornaments at the edge of | 
the skirt in front, and ropes of jet beads are festooned underneath | 
the tassels: Black brocaded satin gowns have tabliers of lisse or | 
net embroidered in colors or in metals, over an accordion-pleating | 
of white, rose, yellow, or mauve satin; the colored satin reappears 
at the top of the brocade bodice in folds or puffs, and the sleeves | 
| 
| 
} 





are of the thin fabrie. 


INVITATIONS, CARDS, ETC. 
Invitations to large afternoon or evening receptions are “at 
home” cards, and those for day receptions are now made very 
comprehensive by having the “days” 


of the hostess engraved in 
the left-hand corner, 


| 
| 
The simple formula reads : 


Mrs. John Henry Smith 

At Home } 

Fi iday, December the twentieth, 

Si om Jour until seven o'clock, 

9000 Fifth Avenne. 

Tuesdays in ; | 
| 
| 


January and February. 


If a daughter already in society assists her mother at this recep 
tion, ** Miss Smith” is added just below the mother’s name on the 
card, but if the entertainment is given to introduce a younger 
daughter, a separate card must be enclosed, bearing the débutante’s 
name in full—as “ Miss Mary Helen Smith ” ; if a married daughter 
receives with her family on this occasion, her separate card is also 
added. Invitations to somewhat formal teas are on square cards, 
with “tea at four o'clock” following the hostess’s name; but the 
more general custom for small entertainments and informal teas 





is to use the visiting card, engraving or simply writing in the lower 
left-hand corner the day, date, and “from four until 


och 


seven | 

The | 
dinne rs, 
Wedding invitations are engraved in small script 
the distinction beiig made of using for invitations 
merely for the church the words, *‘ request your presence,” or “ the 
honor of your presence,” while for home weddings, or for the ré- 


o'clock” (or until eight o’cloek), or else “ tea at four o'clock.” 


host's name appears only on evening invitations, for 
cottons, ete. 


on note sheets, 


ception following the ceremony, the invitations “ request the plea- | 
sure of your company.” | 

Large so-called square cards, pure white, and thin, medium,-or 
heavy, according to individual taste, are the fashionable visiting 
cards for married ladies; those for unmarried ladies are almost as 
large, unless the name is very short, and requires a sinaller card 
Men continue to use very small cards. The engraving is done in 
plain English seript, the faney for Italian script with flourishes 


about the capitals having been transient. To engrave the address 


in the lower right-hand corner, and the lady’s day of receiving in | 


the lower corner on the left, is the accepted American form; but 
it is quite English to reverse this arrangement, and also to engrave 
the title ‘‘ Mrs.” with the rs. above the line, thus, M™. There is 
a tendency toward using again for paying visits the joint card of 
husband and wife, an extremely large card, which has of late been 
used only for special occasions, as with messages of condolence, 
or to send with gifts. 

The preferred stationery for ladies is linen paper without gloss, 
white or cream-tinted, smooth or rough in finish, and of the stand 
ard octavo size, to fold once in a square envelope. Medium rough 
paper and etching paper similar to that prepared for etchers is 
used by those who write with stubs or with quill pens. Insertion 
paper is a fancy novelty with alternate thick and thin lines across 
the page. blue or 

tinted, dark blue, and gray of several shades, and for these are 
cameo decorations which bring out the de sign in white relief: 

Monograms of most intricate lettering are again in fashion, stamped 

in colors, or in gold, silver, or any OL the colored bronzes, or, 

est of all, in steel letters that produce perfectly the effect of the 
| metal, Instead of invelved monograms, the separate initials in 
| quaint odd lettering are preferred by many, or else they are a fac- 
| simile of those of the writer. Family crests and coats of arms 
| are stamped in the proper heraldic colors, A tasteful marki 

for a young lady’s letter-paper, and for the smaller * billet ” 
on which she writes her pretty notes, instead of using stiff cards, 
| shows the initial of her last name done in brown to imitate 
| woody stem, supporting or surrounding a tiny -blossom of her 


rose 


The colored papers most used are pale 


new- 





she 





favorite flower in natural colors—a violet, a wild rose, for 
get-me-nots, a pansy, or a primrose. The useful marking, how 


| 
| 
ever, and that which is most done, is the city address stamped 
| near the top of the page in color in very plain style, as in block 
| iglish letters, in clear dark blue or red, or in cop- 
} gold. Country addresses are more fancifully done, 
| showing the name of the country house and of the nearest post- 
office engraved amid foliage, flowers, pine-trees, beside a lodge 
| gate, or in a bit of rustic landscape. 

Thanks for information are due Madame Kare Rettiy; Mrs. 
C. Donovan ; Messrs. ARNOLD, ConstaB_e, & Co. ; James McCReEery 
& Co.; Srery Broruers; and Tirrany & Co. 





al 


Tee 
letters, or old Ex 


per, silver, or 





PERSONAT. 


Tuomas Batt, the sculptor, is now living at his villa at Florence, 
Italy, and is seventy-one years of age. Mr. Ball is engaged in 
writing his autobiography, and as his life has been full of incident, 
but without great adventure, it promises to be an interesting book. 

—H. C. Sappings Wright, the special artist of the London [//us- 
trated News, has come to this country to make a feature of the 
portrayal of American life. Mr. Wright is a man of athletic build, 
and in the prime of life. His face is decorated with a curling 
brown beard, and he has a pleasant manner and agreeable voice. 

—Mrs. 8. 8. Cox owns several houses in Washington. The one 
in Dupont Circle her late husband bought for $30,000, sold for 
$50,000, and bought back again for $40,000. Mrs. Cox looks 
after-her property herself, and has the reputation of being a good 
business woman. She is believed to be engaged upon a memorial 
biography of her husband, whom she accompanied in all his trav- 
els and aided in his literary work. 

—Pope Leo. XIII. sleeps in a large bare room with high ceiling 
and a tiled floor. It has no carpet, and is very plainly furnished. 








Pd 


It contains a small iron bedstead, a little tabl 
prie- dieu, and two or three chairs. In the 
over the floor. The Pope rises at loc 
retires at an early hom 


e, a writing-desk, a 
winter a rug is spread 


six o¢ k every morning, and 





—Salvini’s youngest daughter (the child of his brief second 
marriage) is being educated at the Santissima Annunziata School 
in Florence. Last yeat her father coached her and her school 
mates for the prize-day per formances, and eve rv one wondered at 
the children’s gifts for elocution. Salvini’s married daughter has 
a passion for the stage, but-her father will not allow her to adopt 


the profession 
—William K. Vanderbilt’ 


Long Island, which were designed | 


stables on 


3 estate at Oakdale, 
. Hunt, have just 
filled with tho 
viish men ind boys TI e 


Phere 


been completed, at a cost of $400,001 
ough-breds, and manned entirely by E 
furnishings, as far as possible, are Eng 


are 


is a kitch 











for the men and a mess-room yr the ‘ i ) 
a tan-bark ring under glass. Altogether there are no finer stables 
in America, and few that surpass thein in Europe 

—Thomas M. Stewart, of New York, | 





bought * Boscobel,” the 


home of the late Henry Ward Beecher at Pee cskill, for $75,000 
The house cost M: Beechet $70,000, ana ne said to have spe 
$200,000 on the grounds. This is the second time the place ha 
been sold since his death. 

—The twenty-fifth anniversary of Mr. G. W. Childs’s propriet« 
ship of the Philadelphia Ledger, and of Mr. W im V. McKean’s 
editorship, was celebrated at the Academy of Fine Arts early in 





the month Over two thousand pers 
and Mr. McKean was made t 


le reception, 


and 





* recipient of a beautiful gold 


silver Vase, presented by Mr. Childs and his a/ter ego, A. J x 
-Jules Marie Millet, a nephew of J. F. Millet, the fa 3 

Frehch painter, makes his home in New York, where he earns his 

living by turning brier-wood pipes His father died when he was 











only four years old, and for some time the children were supported 
by their uncle. Jules was apprenticed to a wood carver, with 
whom he learned his trade. A few wo the Old Curiosity 
Club, of New York, took Jules Millet to tl American Art Gallerie 


} 


to see his uncle’s pictures 





L. F. Benson, Nashville, Tennessee, is trea for the fund 
that is being raised to keep: the Hermitage, General Andrew 
Jackson’s late home, in order, and to buy the relics and mer 
tos now owned by Colonel Andrew Jackson The sum needed 
$150,000, and it is believed that this can be raised in one 


subscriptions if every one who is inte 


.dward Bellamy, author of 


will subsovibe 


Looking Backward 





reste 

















of the Nationalist party, is described as a wiry-looking still 
in his thirties. There are a few strands of silver in his dark ha 
and his face is illumined by a pair of brown eves. Mr. Bellan 
was born in the little village of C pee Falls, Massachusett 
where he still lives 

Anna Teresa Berger, the leading w cornetist of tl 
world, is now performing in London At he es sh is a 
small room fitted up with padded walls a i draped 
doors, and there she practises uight and day on the gold and s 
ver cornets that have been presented to Dy mirers 

~Meissonier, the French painter, is seventy-1 vears old, al 
wears the head of a patriarcl He is w b 1 ea 
His house in Paris was built by him, and is fitted up artist 
style and filled w beautiful things M. Meissonier has written 
his memoirs, which will not be published until afte s death 

-Kdward . Strauss, the brother of Johann, the. famous waltz 
writer, is coming to this country with | orchestra 


He S sald 


to -be a magnetic leader, and not unlike a magne eel in way 
he capers around the platform th violin. t ¢ his bow fo 
a baton, or to serateh a note he ind the Ist show his met 


how it ought to be 


~The boudoir or anterooin at the ba 





in the Metropolitan Opera-house is fitted i white and gold,a 
is resplendent in mirrors. Blue filling of silk plush deadens t 
footfalls, while chairs and divans upholstered in silk plush invite 


the weary beaux and belles to rest t 


—Miss Agnes Rep} lier, 


her liter 


weell the ¢ 
Ww 


o has won a flattering reputation 








in Boston, recipient of 


Miss Re} plier S the 


who was one of 


ary essays, is Visiting 
marked attention. 
Alexis, 


where Is Lhe 


ol Sister 





the pioneer Sist 


and who is affeetionately remembered there 
Sir Henry Aaron Isaacs, the new Lord Mavor of London 
makes a specialty of comic songs, and when at a public dinner re 


cently he was called upon for a spet h, he re 
rendering of “ The Low-backed Car ”’ 


lied with a spirited 





good barytone voice 








Mrs. Fuller, wife of the Chief-Justice, denies that her daugl 
ter Mildred has any thought of studying law as a profession. She 
says that Miss’ Mildred’s tastes run entirely to literature She is 
a graduate of Wells College, and wh there wrote a play called 
Dreams, which was enacted by the students with great success 
Miss Mildred not only wrote the play, but s irranged the stage 
and scenery, and coached t ictors in the parts 


ood Work among 


—Mrs. Meredith, who is conspicuous for her g 
iminals of England, has 


For thir 


’ i] 
the triendless ¢ recently been on a Vi 


to this country ty vears she has 


taken the discharged I 
found work for them to do. M 
Meredith is about sixty-five years of age, of large 


He: 


prisons, and not on 


but clothed and fed them, and 


manding presence. manners are as sl 

















yet one could not pass her in the street without noticing her 
—It was with genuine sorrow that thousands in America read 
of the death, in an old Venetian palace, on Decen 12th, of 
Robert Browning. The great poet bas touched in various melod 
he profoundest thought of our time; bis works are the study of 
| all cultivated pec nd the personality behind them t f 
a sturdy, honest, God-fearin hman, while his happ irried 
life, with her whom lie called his “* moon of poets,” short though it 
comparatively was, added a golden leaf to the calendar of fortu 
nately wedded authors. The world is poorer now that Browning 
| is gone 
—The Odd Number, by Guy de sa translated by Jor 
| athan Sturges, has been received by e pul with a welcom« 


. Every one speaks of 
which 





is 


| seldom given to a volume of short stories 
ition 


the wonderful grace and truth of the tr 
measure accounted for by the | 
Paris, and learned to speak French before he spoke English. 
| New-Yorkers remember the 


in 
es was born in 
4}] 
grand 


the Wa 


A 





fact that 





ator’s 
it, and 
Sturges’s 


with pride young 


trans 
father, Jonathan 
President of 


stu the erling merchal 


rue Club Mi 








grandfather was in the Continental Congress, and his father 1 
erick Sturges, is a well-known philanthropist 
| Since his retirement from the Pres y of Princeton College, 
| Dr. MeCosh has lived in a house that built for himself, and 





which looks out upon the same view as did the house he occupied 


as President. This house is furnished in simple, though comfort 











al style, and contains a good deal of old-fashioned furnituri 
Dr. McCosh’s study is at the back of the house, and is well filled 


with books 


The table he writes at is big and heavy, and well 
littered with books and papers, 


Dr. McCosh is now seventy-eigh 





} years of age, but he looks older, having a scholar’s stoop and the 
slight frame of a man whose nervous force is greater than his 
bodily strength. His health is good, however, and he works usu- 
ally. nine. or:ten hours’ a day,.rising at seven and going to bed 
quite late. 
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oLp.—Back.—[ For Front, see ~ Supplement, No. IL., Figs. 14-19. 
Page 12.] 
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Fig. 1.—Cusnion,—Tourkish Empromery.—|See Fig. 2.] 
For design and description see Supplement, No. VIL, Fig. 31. 
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See Figs. 2 and 3. 
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Wp plement, No. XIV., Fig. 62. 
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FRIFE NEED 


N the Monday morning matters were 
ous that Mangan tele graphed down to Win- 
old Doctor and his wife, and Fran- 
cie, were already on their way to town. When 
they arrived in Piccadilly, and went into the sick- 
room, Lionel did 
merely confused them with the crowdir 
toms of his brain 
of fever, but the de 
murmuring and moaning 
phrases they could cateh—about some one be 
ing lost, and a wide and dark sea, and so forth. 
Sometimes he fancied that Nina was standing at 
the door, and he 
and then sink back with a sigh, as if convinced 
once more that it was only a vision. The Win 
stead people ipartments for themselves in 
a hotel in Half-Moon Street; but of course they 
spent nearly all their time in this sitting-room, 
where they could do little but listen to the re 
ports of the doctors, and wait, and lope. 

In the afternoon Mangan said: 

“ Francie, not 
all day: won't you come out for a little 
the park over 

“And Pmisure you want a breath of fresh air 
as much as any one, Mr. Mangan,” the old 
“What would ny boy have done without 


so seri- 








stead: but the 


them; most likely he 
g phan- 


a high State 


not Know 





He was now in 
irium was not violent; he lay 
and it was only chance 


would appeal piteously to her, 


Look 





you're ised to sitting in-doors 
stroll in 


there ?” 


lady 
said 
you all this time?” 

Francie at once and obediently put on her 
things, and she and Maurice went 
and crossed the street and entered park, 
where they could walk up and down the unfre- 
quented ways, and talk as they pleased. 


down-stairs 


the 


73 suppose you will be going down to the 
House of Commons almost directly ?” she asked. 
“Tve begged off. I 
could not think of getting to work while Linn is 
so ill as that.” 

“Do you know what I have been thinking all 
day, Maurice 2” she said, gently. ‘When I saw 
you with the doctors, and when I heard of all you 
have done since Saturday morning—well, I could 
not help thinking that there must be something 


“Oh no,” he answered. 


* Begun in Harerr’s Bazar No. 30, Vol. XXII. 





WENT QUICKLY 


FORWARD, AND THREW HERSELF 


PRINCE FO 


BY WILLIAM 


Princess or Tourer,” “ Maciteop or Dare,” “SHanxpon BELLs,” 


about Lionel to have secured him such a 





“ But been his friend—all these 
years !” he said 

“Ah, that’s different: 

Tell me—the Nina he is always talking 

about—I suppose that is the Italian girl who was 

at the the atre, and whom he 

He used to write home 


you have 


we were brought up 





together 





knew in Naples ? 


ibout her 





“Yes,” he said; “and it is only now I am be- 
ginning to understand something of the situa- 
tion I do believe mental distress has had as 


to do with br 
thing else; the chill 
cident that developed it 
him, before he 


much nging on this fever as any- 


may have been only an ae 


I told vou when I saw 
how he 


vas struck down, seemed 


to be all at sixes and sevens with himself—every- 
1, harassed, 


anvt 


thing wrong—worrie 





ind sick of life, 
: he was 
ll, now, I 


though he would hardly explain 


always too proud to ask fo 





am piecing together a story incohe 


L 


rent appeals and recollections that come int 
lelirium, and if I am right, it is a 
one, for it seems to me so 


love with that Nin 
and did not know it; for 





he was all the time in 





Ross— their association, 
their companionship, was so constant, so like an 
Then there 


lerstanding 


intimate friendship seems to have 


been some misun ,and she went away 
unexpectedly—there is a bex of jewels and trin 


kets on the top of the piano, and I am certain 





sent back to | 
think he has the s 
and that is 
than anything else.” 

“ But, Maurice,” 
we not find out where she is ? 


these were what she 
left. I don’t 
where she is, 


1when sne 
ightest 


troubling 






idea 
him more 
said Francie, instantly, “ could 
Surely she would 
come and see him and pacify his mind: 
just make all the difference, 
find out where she is.’ 

Mangan hesitated: it was not the 
this idea had occurred to himself. 

“T am afraid,” said he, “that even if we knew 
where she was, it would be rather awkward to 
approach her, There may have been something 
about her going away that prevented Linn from 
trying to find her out; for one thing, his engage- 
ment to Miss Burgoyne. I believed he blundered | 


it would 


Surely we eould 


first time 





ON 





S BAZAR. 





HER KNEES BY THE BEDSIDE, AND 


RTUNATUS- 


“THE STRANGE ADVENTURES OF A 


into that in a sort of reckless despair: b 


it is, and there it is likelv to be, unfortunately 
surely, Maurice,” 


“ Miss Ross would not 


‘But surely, said Franci 


make that any obsta 


she knew that her coming would give peace and 


rest to one who is dangerously ill Surely st 
would not think of such a thing it such a Lime 


* And then again,” he said, *‘ the chanees are 





il va st ou nndinge her, if she wis es to 
main concealed, or even absent Linn talks of 
Malt 1, of Anstral i, of San Francisco, a s0 
but I don’t believe he has the slightest idea wl 
she is. No, I am afraid it’s no use thinking 

it; the crisis of the fever will be here bef \ 
suc ung d be tried.” 





afternoon.” 


“T suppose she was terribly distressed,”’ Fran 











cie said, iturally enougn, 

“Oh no itrary, she was ren 
cool and composed I almost admired he Se 
possession, She does not think Lionel’s tl it 
will suffer: and no doubt she trusts to his so 
constitution to pull him through t fey 
pert the e is , Ich reason that Siie Ss ‘ ma 
betray an mxiety Oh ves, she was ve ‘ 
bo t—and ind business-| At the sar 
time I confess to a sort of | ili i favor « 
fen e wo I think a touch of 
ninity might impro Miss Burgoyne, for i 
ple Howe s knows she is in posse ! 
ind if Linn pulls through all right, there s : 
waiting for him < 

It seemed to Franc it her companion ha 
managed to form a pretty s ng dislike towa 
that voung lady, considering how littl ‘ 


possibly know of h 
things,’ 
out of tt 


pect he 


ose one ought not to contemplate suc 





» continued, ‘‘ but if Linn were to con 





voice, I sus 





le in freeing hin 


with Miss. Bur 


would have little trout 
self from that engagement 
goyne.”’ 

‘* But surely a woman could not be so base as 
to keep a man to an unwilling engagement!” 
Francie proteste d, as she had prote ted before. 

‘I don’t know about that,” her companion 
“As I told you, Miss Burgoyne is a busi 


said, 


it there 
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in-doors. You know he is seriously ill 
cannot refuse.” 

There was but an intervening step or two 
timidly followed and entered the tt hall 
he closed the door after them 
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“7 saw it in the newspapers—I could not wait- 
but he is not to know that I came.” 

*But—bnt I have something to say to you,” 
he answered her, somewhat breathlessly, for he 
was uncertain what to do; he only knew that she 
must not * Yes, he is very ill and distressed 
excited—and want to 
Surely you will come and speak to him.” 


his brain is calm 
him 
She 
a pathetic fear in the large, timid eves 
“Me? No, no!” “Ah no, I could 


do that, 


we 
shrank back involuntarily, and there was 


she said 
not Is he so very ill ? 
Tears stood in the long black lashes, and she 
turned her head away 
** But you don’t understand,’ Maurice said, ea- 


ry 


y. “All the way through this illness it is 
about you he has been grieving; you have never 
been out of his thoughts, and if you saw his dis 
tress I you would do anything in your 
power to quiet him a little. It is what his cous- 
in said yesterday. ‘If we could only find Miss 
, ‘that would be everything; that 
would bring him rest; he would be satisfied that 


know 


Ross,’ she sai 





she was well, and remembering him, and not 
forever.’ I never expected to see 
you; I thought it was useless trving to find you; 
but now, now you cannot be so cruel as to refuse 
him this comfort! You would be sorry if you 
saw him. Perhaps he might not recognize you 
—probably not. But if you could persuade him 
that you really were in London, that you would 
come some other day soon to see him again, I 
know that would pacify him, just when peace of 
mind is all-important. Now can you refuse ?” 

“ No, no,” Nina said, in a low voice; “ you will 
do with me what you like. It is no matter what 
it is to me ” And 
then again she turned her large dark eyes upon 


away 


gone 





Do with me as you please 


him, as if to make sure he was not deceiving her. 
“Did you say that—that he remembered me— 
that he had asked for me?” 

“Remember you! If you only could have 
heard the piteous way he has talked of vou—al 
ways and always—and of your going away. I 
have such a lot I could tell you. He had those 
Joving-cups filled one night; there was some 
fancy in his head he could eall you back.” 

She was sobbing a little, but she bravely dried 
her tears, and said: 

“Tell me what I am to do.” 

But that was precisely what he did not know 
himself for a moment. He considered. 

“Come upstairs,” he said. “His family are 
there. I will tell hima visitor has called to see 
him. He often thinks you are there, but that 
you won't speak to him, Well, you will just 
say a few words to convince him, and as quiet- 
ly as you can, and come out again. Perhaps 
he will take it all as a matter of course; and 
that will be well, and I will tell him you will 
come again after he has had some sleep. Of 
course you must be very calm too; there must 
be no excitement.” 

“No, no,” Nina murmured, in the 
voice, and she followed him upstairs 

On entering the sitting-room she glanced ap- 
prehensively at those strangers; but Francie, 
divining in instant 
Maurice had brought hither, immediate!y 
came to her and pressed her hand in silence 

Maurice went into the sick-room. 


same low 


an who she 


was, and why 


her 


“ Linn,” said he, cheerfully, “ I’ve brought vou 
a visitor, but she can't stay very long; she will 
come again other time. You've always 
been asking about Miss Ross, and why she didn’t 
Well, here she is!” 

Lionel slowly opened his tired eyes and looked 
toward the door, but he seemed to take no in- 
terest in the girl who was standing there, } 
trembling, and quite forgetting all she had t 
enjoined to do 





some 


come to see you 





een 
Lionel, with those restless, fa- 
tigued eyes, regarded her for but a second, then 
he turned away, shaking his head. 
that illusory phantom so often! 
“Linn,” said his friend, reproachfully, “ when 


He had seen 


Miss Ross comes to see you, are you not going to 
y a word to her? 

It was Nina herself who interrupted him 
uttered a little cry of appeal and pity—* Leo !” 
She went quickly forward, and threw herself on 
her knees by the bedside, and seized his hand 
and bathed it with her hot 
Iam Nina! 
come back, see! see! I 
hand—it is Nina! 

He looked at her strangely, and turned with 
bewildered eves to Maurice 

* Maurice, is it twelve o'clock ? 
come this time? 
now ? 


She 


* Leo, do vou 
If vou wish me to 
here! 


tears 
not know me ? 


am | kiss you 


Has she really 
Did vou hear her spe ak just 
Is it Nina, at last 


at last ?” 


With her head still bowed down, and her whole 
frame shaken with her sobbing, but still clasping 
his hand, murmured to him some phrase. 
Maurice guessed it was in the familiar Neapoli- 
tan dialect, for Lionel presently said to her, slow 


she 


ly, because of his heavy breathing 

“Ah, you are still la cianciosella! But 
have come back, and not to go away. I have 
forgotten so many things. My head is not well. 
But wait a little while, Nina, wait a little while.” 

“Oh yes, Leo,” said, and and 
dried her eyes, with her head turned aside some- 
what. “TI will wait until you have plenty of 
time to tell me. I shall come and see you when- 
yer you want me.” ; 

She looked at Maurice humbly for directions ; 
his eyes plainly said yes, it was time she should 
withdraw, She went into the other room, rather 
blindly, as it seemed to her, and she sank into a 
chair, still trembling and exhausted ; but Francie 
was by her side in a moment. 

“Did he know you ?” she asked, in an under- 
tone. 

“ Yes, I think,” Nina answered. “ But, oh, he 
looks so strange, so different! He has suffered. 
It is terrible; but I am glad that I came.” 

“Tt is so kind of you, for I see you are so 
tired,” said Francie, in her gentle way. “ Per- 
haps you have been travelling ?” . 


you 


she she rose 
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“Only last night, but I did not sleep any.” 

“Shall I get you some tea?” was the next in- 
quiry. 

But here the old Doctor, who had been stealth- 
ily moving abont the room, interfered, and pro- 
duced a biscuit-box and a decanter of port-wine 
and a glass; while the old lady begged Miss 
Ross to take off her cloak and remain with them 
a little while. At this moment Mangan came out 
from the sick-room. 

“ Doctor,” said he, in a whisper, “‘ you must go 
in presently; I think you'll see a difference. He 
is quite pleased and content—talking to himself 
a little, but not complaining any more. Twice 
he has said,‘ Maurice, Nina has spoken at last.’” 

There was a tinkle of a bell; Maurice answer- 
ed it with the swiftness of a nurse in a hospital. 
He returned in a minute, looking a little puzzled. 

“ He wants to make quite sure you have been 
here,” he said to Nina, in the same undertone, 
“and I told him you were in the next room, but 
that you were tired, and could not see him just 
now. No, I don’t think it would do for you to 
go back at present. What do you say, Doctor ? 
He seems so much more tranquil, and it would 
be a pity to run any risk. But if you could just 
let him know you were here; he might hear you 
talking to us; that would be no harm.” 

“J know how to tell Leo that I am here,” 
Nina said, simply; and she went to the piano 
and opened it. Then, with the most exquisite 
softness, she began to play some familiar Nea- 
politan airs—slowly and gently, so that they 
must have sounded in the sick-chamber like mere 





echoes of song coming from across wide waters. 
Aud would he not understand that it was Nina 
who was speaking to him? that she was only a 
few yards from him—and not the ghostly Nina 
wlfo had so often come to the sick-room door 
and remained there strangely silent, but the wil- 
ful, gentle, capricious, warm-hearted cianciosella 
who had kissed his hand but a little while ago, 
and wept over it, amidst her bitter sobs? These 
were love-songs, for the most part, that she was 
playing; but that was neither here nor there; 
the soft rippling notes were more like the sound 
of a trickling water-fall in some still summer sol- 
itude. “ Ohello che 
“To te voglio 

He would 
know it was Nina who was playing for him, un- 
til, slowly and slowly, and gently and more gently, 
tlre velvet-soft notes gradually ceased, and at 
length there was silence. 

Old Mrs. Moore went over to the girl, and pat- 
ted her affectionately on the shoulder, and kissed 
her. 


* Cannetella, oje Cannetée !” 
tu me dice, Nenna, non boglio fa.” 
bene assaje, e tu non pienz’ a me!” 








sionel has told us a great deal about you,” 
the old lady said.’ “ Even when he was in Naples 
we seemed to know you quite well; and now I 
hope we shall be friends.’ 

And Nina made answer, with downcast eves, 
“Whenever you wish it, madame, I shall be 
glad to come and play a little—if he cares to hear 
the Neapolitan airs that he used to know in for- 
mer aays 

Yes, there was no doubt that this opportune 
visit had made a great difference in Lionel’s con- 
dition; for though the fever did not abate—and 
could not be expected to abate until the crisis had 
been reached—there were no more of those ago- 
nized pleadings and murmurings that showed 
such deep distress of mind. Freq iently, indeed, 
he seemed to know nothing of what had occurred ; 
he would talk of Nina as being in Naples, or as 
having gone down to the theatre; but all the same 
he was more tranquil. As for Nina, she said she 
would do just as they wished. She had arrived 
in London that morning, and had gone to Mrs. 
Gray’s, in Sloane Street, and engaged a room. She 
could go down there now, and wait until she was 
sent for, if they thought it would please Lionel to 
know that one of his former companions had come 
to see him. She put it very prettily and modestly ; 
it was only as an old ally and comrade of Lionel’s 
that she was here; perhaps he might be glad to 
know of her presence. Or, if they thought that 
might disturb him, she would not come back at 
all; she would be content to hear from time to 
time how the fever was going on, if she might be 
permitted to call and ask the people below. 

It was Maurice who answered her. 

“If you don’t mind, Miss Ross,” said he, “I 
should like you to be here just as much as ever 
you found convenient. I keep telling Lionel you 
are in the next room; and that, at any moment 
he wants, you will play some of those Neapolitan 
airs for him; and he seems satisfied. It has been 
the worst part of his delirium that he fancied you 
were away in some distant place, and were being 
cruelly ill used, and he has excited himself dread- 
fully about it. Well, we don’t want that to come 
back ; and if at any moment I can say, ‘ But look! 
here is Nina’—I beg your pardon!” said Man 
gan, blushing furiously, and looking as sheepish 
as a caught school-boy. “I mean if I could say 
to him ‘ Look! here is Miss Ross, perfectly safe 
and well,’ that would pacify him.” 

“ And if you are fatigued after your journey,” 
said Dr. Moore, who was a firm believer in the fine 
old-fashioned fortifying theory, “ we shall be hav- 
ing our mid-day meal by-and-by, in a room up- 
stairs, and I’m sure we'll make you heartily wel- 
come.” . : 

“And I think, my dear,” said the mother, ris- 
ing from her chair, and taking the girl kindly by 
the hand, “ that if you and I and Francie were to 
go there now, we should be more out of the way, 
and there would be no chance of our talking be 
ing heard.” 

It was at this plain but substantial mid-day 
meal, served in an upstairs room, that Nina in- 
cidently told them something of her adventures 
and experiences during the past six months, 
though of course nothing was said about her rea- 
sons for leaving London. Maurice happened to 
inquire where it was that she had heard of Lio- 
nel’s illness, 


“In Glasgow,” said Nina. ‘I saw about it in 














a newspaper yesterday; I came up by the train 
last night, beeause—because” —here some slight 
color appeared in the pale, clear complexion— 
“because if an old friend is very ill, one wishes 
to be near.” And perhaps it was to escape from 
this little embarrassment that she proceeded to 
say: “ Oh, they are so kind, the Glasgow people. 
I have never seen such domesticity.”” She glanced 
at Maurice, as if to see whether the word was 
right; then she wenton. ‘“ When I was engaged 
by the Director of the Saturday Evening Concerts, 
he told me that they had to change their singers 
frequently ; that if [ wished to remain in Glasgow 
or Edinburgh, I must sing at private concerts, and 
give lessons, to have continual employment. And 
there was not much difficulty. Oh, they are so 
enthusiastic, the Scotch people, about music ; to 
sing in the St. Andrew’s Hall, or the City Hall— 
and especially if you sing one of their own Scotch 
songs —the enthusiasm, the applause,.it is like 
fire going through the nerves. Well, it is very 
pleasant, but it is not enough employment, even 
though I get one or two other engagements, like 
the Edinburgh Orchestral Festival. No, it is not 
enough; but then I began to sing at musical even- 
ings, in the fashionable private houses, and also 
to give lessons in the daytime; and then it was I 
began to know the kindness of that people, their 
consideration, their beniguitance to a stranger, 
their good-humor, and good wishes to you. Oh, 
a little brusque sometimes, the father of a family, 
perhaps; the lady of the house and her daugliters 
—never! More than once a lady has said to me, 
‘What, are you all alone in this big town! My 
daughters will call for you to-morrow and take 
you to the Botanic Gardens; and after you will 
come back to tea.’ Or, again, they have shown 
me photographs of a beautiful large house—like 
a castle, almost—on the side of a hill, among trees, 
and they say, ‘ That is our house in the summer ; 
it is by the sea; if you are here in the summer, 
you must come and stay with us, and you will play 
lawn-tennis with the girls, and go boating with 
them, and fishing, all day; then every evening we 
will have a little concert— ” 

“I beg your pardon,” interposed the blunt- 
tongued Doctor, * but do you call that Seotch hos- 
pitality, Miss Ross, to invite a professional singer 
to their house, and get her services for nothing ?”’ 

“Al, no, no, you mistake!” said Nina, putting 
up the palm of her right hand for a second. 
“You mistake. 1 was offered terms as well— 
generous, oh yes, very generous ; but it was not 
that that impressed me—it was their kindness — 
their admitting me into their domesticity; I have 
found the mother as kind to me as to her own 
daughters. No airs of patronage; they did not 
say ‘ You are a foreigner; we cannot trust you ;’ 
they said,‘ You are alone; come into our family, 
and be friends with us.’ But not at once; no, 
no; for at first I did not know any one.” 

“T should think it would be easy for you to 
make friends anywhere,” said Francie, in her gen 
tle fashion. 

They did not linger long over that meal; it was 
hardly a time for feasting; indeed, Maurice had 
gone down before the others to hear the nurse’s 
report, 
had been so still she had not even ventured in, 
hoping the patient was asleep. 

That afternoon there were many callers; and 
Mangan, who went down to such of them as want- 


She had nothing to say; the sick-room 


ed to have special intelligence, was pleased a 
way. “ Well,” he would say to himself, as he 
went up and down the stairs, “the public have a 
little gratitude, after all, and even mere acquaint- 
ances do think of you occasionally. It is some- 
thing. But if you should go under, if you should 
drop out from amid the universal forward-hurry- 
ing throng, what then? If you have done some- 
thing that can be mentioned in art, or letters, or 
science, the newspapers may toss you a para- 
graph; or if you have been a notorious criminal, 
or charlatan, or wind-bag, they may even devote a 
leader to you; but the multitude—what time have 
they to think? A careless eye glances at the 
couple of obituary lines that have been paid for 
by relatives; then onward again. Perhaps, here 
aod there, one solitary heart is struck deep, and 
remembers ; but the ordinary crowd of one’s ac- 
quaintances — what time have they ? 
friend—but we are in such a hurry!” Neverthe- 
less, he was glad to tell Lionel of these callers, 
and of their flowers, and cards, and messages, and 
what not. 

On this Tuesday afternoon Miss Burgoyne also 
called; but hearing that there were some rela- 


Maurice 


Good-by, 


tions come, she would not go upstairs. 
went down to see her. 

“What 
ifter the usual inquiries 

‘4 variety of causes, I should imagine,” he an 
swered, 


brought on this fever?” she asked, 


“ The immediate one was a severe chill.” 
“They say he has lost all his money, and is 
deeply in debt,” she observed. 

“Who says?’ he demanded, too sharply, for 
he did not like this woman. 

“Oh, 1 have heard of it,” she answered 

“Tt is not true,then. I don’t know of his be- 
ing in debt at all; if he is, he has friends who 
will see him through until he gets all rightagain.” 

* Oh, well,” she said, apparently much relieved, 
“it is of no great consequence, so long as his 
voice is not touched. With his voice he can al- 
ways retrieve himself, and keep well ahead. They 
do tell such Thank you, Mr. Mangan. 
Good-by r 


’ 


stories. 


“Good-by,” said he, with unnecessary cold- 
Why should a disciple of Marcus Aurelius 
take umbrage at any manifestation of our com- 
mon human nature ? 

She turned for a moment as he opened the 
door for her. 

“Tell him I ealled; and that his portrait and 
mine are to appear in this week’s Footlights—in 
the same number.” 

“Very well.” 

“ Good-by !” 

When Dr, Ballardyce came that evening to 


ness. 





make his usual examination, his report was of a 
twofold character: the fever was still ravaging 
the now enfeebled constitution—the temperature, 
in especial, being seriously high; but the patient 
seemed much calmer in mind, 

“Indeed,” said the doctor to Maurice, at the 
foot of the stair, as he was going away, “ I should 
say that for the moment the delirium was quite 
gone. But I did not speak much to him. Quiet 
is the great thing—sleep above all.” 

Then Maurice told him what had happened dur- 
ing the day, and asked him whether, supposing 
they found Lionel quite sane and sensible, it would 
be advisable to tell him that Miss Ross was in the 
house, or even ask her to go and see him, 

“ Well, I should say not—not unless he appears 
to be troubled again. His present tranquillity of 
mind is everything that could be wished; I would 
not try any unnecessary experiment. Probably 
he does not know now that he has even seen her. 
Sometimes they have a vague recollection of some- 
thing having happened ; more frequently the whole 
thing is forgotton. Wait till we see how the fe- 
ver goes; when he is convalescent — perhaps 
then.” 

But Maurice, on his own responsibility, went 
into the sick-room after the doctor had left—went 
in on tiptoe, lest Lionel should be asleep. He 
was not asleep. He looked at Mangan. 

‘** Maurice, come here,” he said, in a hard labor- 
ing voice. 

** You’re not to talk, Linn,” his friend answered, 
with a fine affectation of carelessness. 
looked in to see how you were getting on 
no news, 


* J merely 

There’s 
The Government seem to be in a mess, 
but even their own friends are ashamed of their 
vacillation. They're talking of still another lyric 
theatre; you'll have to save up your voice, Linn. 
By Jove, you fellows will bein tremendous request. 
Whatelse? Oh, nothing. There’s been a plucky 
thing done by a servant-girl in rescuing two chil- 
dren from a fire—if there’s a little testimonial to 
her, I'm in with my humble guinea. But there’s 
nothing in the papers—I'm glad I’m not a leader- 
writer,” 

He went and got some more water fora jug of 
white lilies that stood on the table, and began 
to put things a little straight—as if he were a 
woman, 

** Maurice !” 

“You're not to talk, Linn, I tell you!” 

“T must—just a word,” Lionel said; and Man 
gan was forced to listen. ‘“ What does the doe 
tor really say ?” 

“ About you ?—oh, you're going on first-rate. 
Only you've to keep still and quiet, and not trou- 
ble about anything.” 

“What day is this ?” 

“Why, Tuesday.” 

He thought for a little. 

“It—it was a Saturday I was taken ill? I 
have forgotten so many things. But—but there’s 
this, Maurice: if anything happens to me—the 
piano in the next room—it belongs to me—you 
will give that to Francie for her wedding present. 
I would have—given her something more, but 
you know, And if you ever hear of Nina Rossi, 
will you ask her to—to take some of the things 
in a box you'll find on the top of the piano; they 
all belonged to her. If she won't take them all 
back, she must take some—as a—as a keep- 
to do that. Perhaps she 
won't think I treated her so badly—when it’s 
all over.” 

He lay back exhausted with this effort. 

“Oh, stuff and nonsense, Linn !” his friend ex- 
claimed, in apparent anger. ‘‘ What's the use of 
talking like that! You know you were worried 
into this illness; and I want to explain to you 
that you needn’t worry any longer, that you've 
nothing to do but get well. Now listen—and be 
quiet. To begin with, Lord Rockminster has got 
his £300—” 

“T remember about that—it was awfully good 
of you, Maurice.” y 

“ Be quiet! Then there’s that diabolical £1100. 
Well, things have to be faced,” continued Man- 
gan, with a matter-of fact air. “It’s no use sigh- 
ing and groaning when you or your friends are 
ina pickle: you’ve just got to make the best of 
it. Very well. Do you see this slip of paper? 
—this for £1100, drawn out and 
signed by me, Maurice Mangan, barrister-at-law, 
and author of several important works not yet 
written, I took it up this afternoon to that young 
fellow’s rooms in Bruton Street, to get a receipt 
for the money, for I thought that would satisfy 
you better; but I found he was in Paris, Never 
mind, There is the check; and I am going to 
post it directly, so that he will get it the moment 
he returns,” : 
“ Maurice, you must ask Francie.” 

“ Twill notask Francie,” his friend said, prompt- 

“Francie must attend to her own affairs un- 
til she has acquired the legal right to control me 
and mine. You needn’t make a fuss about a lit- 
tle thing like that, Linn. IT can easily make it 
up; in fact, [ may say I have already secured a 
means of making it up, as a telegram I received 
this very afternoon me. Here is the 
story: I can talk to you, if you may not talk to 
me, and [| want you to know that everything is 
straight and clear and arranged. About ten days 
ago I had a letter from a syndicate in the north, 
asking me if I could write for them a weekly ar- 
ticle—not a London correspondent’s news-letter 
—but a series of comments on the important sub- 
jects of the day outside politics. Outside polli- 
tics, of course ; for I dare say they will supply 
this article to sixty or eighty country papers. 
Very well. You know what a lazy wretch I am; 
I declined. Then yesterday, when I was daw- 
dling about the house here, it suddenly occurred to 
me that, after all, I couldn’t do better than sit 
down and write to my enterprising friends in the 
north, and tell them that they could have that 
weekly column of enlightenment, if they hadn’t 
engaged any one else, and if they were prepared to 
pay well enough for it. This afternoon comes 
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their answer; here it is—‘ Offer still open; will 
four hundred suit you?’ Four hundred pounds 
a year will suit me very well.” 

‘Maurice, you’re taking on all that additional 
work on my account,” Lionel managed to say, by 
way of feeble protest. 

“T am taking it on to cure myself of atrocious 
habits of indolence. And look at the education- 
al process. I shall have to read all the impor- 
tant new books, and attend the Private Views, and 
examine the working of local government; bless 
you, I shall become a compendium of information 
on every possible modern subject. Then think of 
the power I shall wield! let Quirk and his gang 
beware !—I shall be able to kick those log-rollers 
all over the country—there will be a buffet for 
them here, and a buffet for them there, until 
they'll go to their mothers and ask, with tears in 
their eyes, why they ever were born. Or will it 
be worth while? No. They are hardly impor- 
tant enough; the public don’t heed them. But 
the £400 is remarkably important—to any one 
looking forward to having an extravagant spend- 
thrift of a wife on his hands; and so you see, 
Linn, everything promises well. And I will say 
good-night to you now—though I am not leaving 
the house yet-—oh no!—you can send the nurse 
for me if you want me. Schlaf’ wohl.” 

The sick man murmured something unintelli- 
gible in reply, and then lay still. 

Now Maurice Mangan had spoken of his daw- 
dling about this house; but the fact was that he 
had his hands full from morning till night. The 
mere correspondence he had to answer was con- 
siderable. Then there were the visitors and the 
doctors to be received, and the nurse to be look- 
ed after, and the anxious mother to be appeased 
and reassured. Indeed, on this evening, the old 
lady, hearing that her son was sensible, begged 
and entreated to be allowed to go in and talk to 
him; and it took both her husband and Maurice 
to dissuade her. 

“You see,” said Mangan, “he’s used to me; 
he doesn’t mind my going in and out; but if he 
finds you have all come up from Winstead, he 
may be suddenly alarmed. Better wait until the 
crisis is over—then-you may take the place of 
the nurse whenever you like.” 

Shortly thereafter the old people and Francie 
left their hotel; then Maurice had to 


(Continued on page 17, Supplement 
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NACE. 
BY ELIZABETH BISLAND. 


Eh ied yo’ Nace! Yo’ git dat pan, en go 
5 gil me some chips fet dish yer fiah, boy ” 


Silence 


* Yo’ heah me, niggah ?”’ 
No answer. 

“ Yo’ take yo’ han’s outen dat dough, boy, en 
git chips ‘fo’ I | j 


go me dem bus’ yer ; 





heah me talkin’ ter yer?’ 

This with growing asperity, and Aunt Patsey 
began to wipe her hands on her apron, and glance 
about inquiringly for a handy bitof shingle. Nace 
He knew the 


exact point to which obedience might be deferred, 


was learned in times and seasons 


and the important moment when it became the 
better part of valor. Slouching sulkily over to 
the big stove, he pulled out from under it the 
battered, rusty old milk-pan that served as chip 
basket, and crawled reluctantly away, licking his 
little pink-lined black paws that were yellow and 
sticky with cake dough. His heart was filled 
with the impotent wrath of balked desire, and as 
he dragged his heels along the ground toward 
the wood-pile, he mumbled anathemas to himself 
upon his maternal parent, in which the only ar- 
ticulate statement that appeared conveyed the 
impression that he considered her to have reached 
a point of meanness that no “ol’ yaller hound” 
of the most abject description could ever hope to 
rival. He felt it was very hard to be sent for 
chips just when Miss Jane had given him the 
cake bowl to scrape. melancholy intimacy with 
his mother’s eccentricities made him reasonably 
sure that she would have dashed hot water into 
the bowl before his return, and have spoiled all 
those delectable mouthfuls he was thriftily re 
serving for the last. 

Miss Jane’s kitchen was a pleasant place at 
It was connected with the house 
by a long covered passageway; it was long and 
low, with a brick floor, and dim mysterious shad- 
ows amid the rafters, where bunches of herbs and 
strings of red peppers hung, and above which 
yawned the lofty pointed roof, black with the 
smoke of the baked meats of many generations 
of Throckmortons. Time had softened the tint 
of the whitewashed walls to a dull and pleasing 
yellow, interspersed here and there with a red 
gleam of an exposed brick where Aunt Patsey 
was wont to casually sharpen the kitchen knives 
—shirra! shirra !—back and forth. A tall dress 
er glittered with tin, and in the cool dark pool of 
the brass-bound cedar bucket swam a crook-han- 
dled drinking gourd. The deep windows looked 
out on a green slope shaded with China trees, 
which cast vibrant, lace-leaved shadows in spring, 
loaded the air with intolerable sweetness at blos- 
som time, furnished Nace with ammunition for 
his pop-gun with their hard green bullets in sum- 
mer, and in winter reduced into intoxication with 
their ripened fruit those erstwhile prohibitionists 
the robins. At the foot of the slope was the wood- 
pile where Nace went for chips. the 
stove there was a great open fireplace with a crane, 
where soup pots bubbled, potatoes roasted, and 
where at this moment a Dutch oven stood on the 
hearth, in which the Christmas cake was baking, 
and whose top Nace himself had heaped with live 
coals. 

For weeks the kitchen had been suffused with 
warm, spicy odors, arising from the cakes and 
comfits Miss Jane and Aunt Patsey were prepar- 
ing for the usual Christmas gathering of the 
Throckmorton clan, and the return of the boys 








Christmas-time. 


Sesides 


from school. Nace had made up his mind not to 
be naughty once during the entire holidays. In 
anticipation of the infinite delights of having 
Marse Torm and Marse Chawley home again, he 
had sat up night after night in the leaping fire- 
light of Aunt Patsey’s cabin, busily fashioning 
for their benefit a red bird trap, which was to be 
a triumph of art, but which had a most disheart- 
ening way of falling to pieces just as it reached 
completion. He had given his small help in the 
cooking too, watching over the currants drying 
in the sun, and with a clean apron tied under his 
chin, and his hands diligently scoured with brown 
soap, had sliced citron for the great cake, As a 
reward of merit, many bits of pastry and sugar, 
and the privilege of scraping the cake bowl, had 
| fallen to his share. An excess of cake dough, 
however, is not conducive to virtue, and the Afri- 
can sunniness of his temper was suffering eclipse. 
He was fast reaching that point where his mother 
was wont to darkly confide to her pots and pans, 
| but loud enough for him to hear, that “ Dat boy 
| wuz des sufferin’ fer a good killin’ beatin’, and 
wuts mo’, he wuz gwine ter get it.” And would 
add, warningly, “ Yo’ better mind, Nace! I’m 
| gwine ter have a switch off’n der tree fer you ’fo’ 
night.” Then the dark clouds would settle down 
and overshadow him; there would be thunder and 
lightning and a rain of tears from a little crum- 
pled, sobbing heap of darky in some dim corner 
of the kitchen; from which he would finally 
emerge brighter than ever, going willingly for 








} with elaborate pains, and flung 


} 
| 
| 
| 


chips, slapping his small bare feet on the damp 
earth, banging the old tin pan against his 
and sweetly singing, with sharp pauses and deep 


legs, 


accentuations, one of his favorite songs: 


‘“ Er never—wuz yet—er boy—or man, 
Er pot—or er kettle—er dish—or er pan 
Te—rattle! Te—rattle! 
Che—bang! Che—bang!” 


| The signification of which was dark to all save 


himself. But to-day no melody cheered his lone 
ly way to the wood-pile. He slammed the pan 
down on the chips, and sat down himself on the 
old knotted log which no one could split, but 
which he himself was given to hacking hopefully 
and futilely at intervals during special expositions 
of industry and usefulness. 

‘Er ain’ gwine ter git no chips,” he mumbled, 
crossly, kicking his heels about. ‘“‘ Um tiah’d er 
gittin’ chips ; er gits chips bout forty ‘leven times 
ev’y single day, en er ain’ goin’ ter git nare ‘nother 
one—so dah! En maw kin beat clean twell she 
gits ti’ed, en den er ain’ gwine ter git nare "nother 
chip.” 





He asserted this with the reckless emphasis of 
present impunity; but as he meditated upon the 
reasonable certainty of the defied infliction, his 
heart swelled with bitter and impotent wrath. 

“Er don’ care. Maw’s meaner’n er ol’ yaller 
dawg. brin’le mule. She’s er ol’ 
one-legged elerfunt!’’—with impassioned culmi- 
nation of invective. 

Just at this moment there was a rustle in the 
wood-pile. It might be a wren ; 
be a ground-squirrel. 


She’s er ol’ 


it might even 
Nace had a theory that 


| by an exquisite excess of caution and delibera- 


tion he would one day wound and capture one of 
these denizens of the wood-pile. He fell on his 
knees, and peered carefully into the dark sweet- 
scented depths of the rough-heaped logs. Then 
he felt silently about for a big chip, poised it 
it strenuously. 
There was a whisk of a striped tail, and an instant 
later only 


a solitary little negro occupied the 
The next object that caught his at- 
tention was a flexible green branch still adhering 
to a log. 
‘ Lawdy! wouldn’ dish yer make er nice w’ip ?” 
Whips were the idols of his youthful affections. 


wood-pile. 


| Sometimes when he was very good Uncle Haff, 


the coachman, permitted him to pop the lash of 
his long plaited rawhide. When he grew older 
he was to have a similar one of his own; but 
meantime he was obliged to content himself with 
surreptitiously breaking the longest withes from 


Miss Jane’s banksia rose bushes, and digging 


| cane roots in the woods. 


ean’ break it 
You better come off here, wip, kase I 
des gwine ter n’gnaw yer off ef yer don’ come. 
Er wish er hed er knife ter cut dish yer pleg-tek- 
it ol’ w'ip. 


“Shucks take dis old wip! Er 
off nohow. 


Miss Jane say she gwine ter gimme 
er knife Chrismus—” 

At this moment the branch, frayed by being 
wrung round and round, parted suddenly. Nace 
turned a back somersault and rolled over on the 
chips, filling his sunburned wool with fragments 
of wood and moss. Coming right side up with 
care, he paused to listen. 

“Dah! year dat! Dat’s de Natchez wiistlin’ 
fer Davis’ Bend. I’m gwine down d’ river ter 
rock in her waves. Er ain’ gwine ter pick up no 


chips. . 


| 
| 
| 
| He started off hastily down the path, an odd 
| 


little figure clad in blue cottonade, with a blue 


| check apron buttoned around his neck by one 
| large white horn button. 


Just at first his sins 
were heavy upon him, but he brightened up un- 


der the influence of the warmth and sweetness of 





| the December day, touched himself up sharply on 


the legs with his whip, clucked to himself, and 

thus encouraged broke into a very high-stepping, 

thorough-bred canter that lasted all the way to 
| the river’s side. 

The bank rose several feet above the river on 
his side; on the other a wide bar had formed, 
| fringed with young willows. The old skiff float- 
| ed at the foot of the bank tied to a stake, and 
Nace scrambled in to enjoy its wild tossing upon 
the waves made by the steamer’s paddles. He 
settled himself astride one of the seats, and wait- 
ed for it. 

““W’y don’t yer come erlong, ol’ steam-boat ? 
Um waiten on yer. Lawdy! look et dat eraw- 
fish! How dish yer dade crawfish came year, ver 
s’pose? I spec’ Sammy been lef’ it year when 
| he’s fishin’ las’ Sa’day. Humph—umph! dow’ it 
| 
| 




















| theological researches, It 


| the earth around the stake, and after 


| hood. 


| and he lost and 


| tant shores grew misty and purple. 





tenna, he threw it in the river. Rocking the 
boat by his own motion, and holding tight to the 
seat, he began again. 

“Er wish Chrismus wuz year. 
hang up my stockin’ ter-night, same’s ther white 
chillun. Miss Jane say I mus’, En Santy Claw 
gwine put sumpin’ en it. Er wish he’d gimme et 
gun, en er owinge, en er w’ip, en er knife, en er 
appul, en ’bout forty “leven hunderd dollars, so’s 
I could buy me some candy. 
Oo! oo! kerchoo! kerchoo!”’ 

He paused a moment for contemplation, and 
then resumed the thread of his reflections. His 
thoughts had taken a new tack. 

“T heared Unk Huff tellin’ Aunt Liny’s Mandy 
er Chrismus story last night. He sav: ‘One 
time dere’s er little boy live all ‘lone en der big 
woods ; en Chrismus mawnin’ er gre’t big wolf 
come knock at de do’—dlam! blam! En when 
de little boy open de do’, de wolf sav, “Chi 
gif’, little boy,” en et him all up! 
Unk Huff say.” 

The boat had swung around the Bend now into 
full sight, but Nace was under the spel i 


Um gwine ter 


Dat boat mos’ year 


iIsmus 





Dat’s w'at 


of his 
own fascinating eloquence, and only half re; 
her 

“Unk Huff done seen sperits,” he remarked, 
by way of displaying his versatility and powers 
“Er wish I 
Maw say er Wuz bo’n wid er ca ll, 





of conversational resource. could 
see sperits. 
en folks wut’s bo’n wid er caul kin always see 
um; but I ain’ never seed none. Dey’s all white 
en thin, en yer kin see right spang thoo um. Ef 
you’s good, dey don’t hurt yer; but ef yer’s bad, 
de devil gits yer, en der sperits carries yer right 
off, 


waits on 


Miss Jane say dere’s white angels too what 
When Jesus tell um ter do 
sumpin n’er dey goes right straight en does it 
Dey come down in der night en kep’ er singin’ 
ter der folks, ‘ Jesus done bo’n! 


Jesus. 


Jesus dot ebo'n! 
En Miss Jane say dat’s why she gwine ter gim 
me er knife fer er Chrismus gif.” 

The big white steam-boat was opposite hin 
now, and his attention directed from his 
was floating like a 
great swan on the river’s brown breast, thr 


nriiing 





was 


with the stertorous breath of its upward progress. 
It ploughed nearer the Throckmorton’s shore, 
and from her wake rushed 
waves, tossing the skiff high 

hs Hooray !” shouted Nace, in delighted terror. 


the wild foaming 


| The skiff rushed forward and dug its nose into 


the bank, then dragged violently outward, tearing 


at its fastenings. The leaping waters softened 





» fashion 
of Mississippi banks, it cracked, crumbled, and 
caved off, carrying the stake with it and setting 
the boat free. 





The eddying currents caught at 
it gleefully and swirled it out into mid-stream 
Nace hardly realized at first what had happened. 
The idea of danger penetrated but slowly his 
thick little skull. He clung to the seat and 
stared about wildly, but when the banks rushed 
swiftly away from him and left him to his fate, 
he began to whimper a little, like a young puppy 
deserted by its mother. 

The steamer labored on up the river, and the 
skiff with its slight burden drifted lightly down 
ward on the swift current. The familiar Throck 
morton landing began to get mixed as to details 
—to grow indistinct—and then the great brown 
river curved itself like a serpent, and Davis’s Bend 
was here instead of “ Miss Jane’s.”’ 

Nace, in the very abandonment of terror, shut 
his eyes and roared, “Oh, mammy! mammy!” 
returning instinetively to the terms of his baby- 
But who was to hear a little darky ery- 
ing in the midst of the great Mississippi? The 
river’s mile of width seemed to him an ocean, 
alone upon it. On and on the 
boat skimmed lightly, swayed at times from side 
to side by unexpected whirlpools and eddies. The 
little yellow ripples ran along the red banks and 
gnawed at the shore until bits of earth fell with 
a tiny splash, and were swiftly swept away to the 
other side, where low bars were forming, at which 
the land snatched greedily, bindin 


roots of g 


¢ with the firm 


fts of the rob 








asses and willows the g 

Lower down, theft and gift were re 
versed, the river busy forever building and tear 
ing down, and taking no note of one small skiff 
drifting loosely on its wide expanse. 

The sun began to sink in the west, and the dis 
Nace lay 
curled in the bottom of the boat, weak and ex 
hausted with his cries and tears. 

“Oh, Lawdy! Oh, mammy! 
cried still, in tired, despairing whispers. 
was no one to answer. The sun sank behind the 
dim blue horizon of woods. A few keen stars 
pricked through the deepening dusk, and the 
river wind grew chilly with night. Nace 
from exhaustion, wakened, and slept again; and 
evening darkened down. The heavens glittered 
and palpitated with the sidereal splendors of a 
Southern night. In came at 
times faint echoes of a barking dog from the dis 
tant land. At long intervals a light gleamed from 
the banks, and at times black birds flapped heav 
ily across from shore to shore ; and, under all, the 
low whisper of the flowing of 

Nace laid his head on the seat and gazed 
at the planet worlds above him, thinking—strange, 
ignorant gropings of a little negro soul al 
the first time in the great void of nature. 
his life had been like that of a tiny chicken under 
its mother’s wing, never straying beyond sound of 
her voice 

‘I ain’ gwine ter hang up my stockin’ 
night, en I ain’ gwine ter git no Chrismus pre 
ner nuthin’,” he wailed; “en I’m so hun 


ber river 





Oh, Jesus I he 





slept 


the cool silence 


great 


waters, 











gry!” 
corn-bread supper and his favorite ditty : 
‘Gimme piece er meat, 
En gimme piece er brade, 
Gimme piece er hoe-cake— 
I'm almos’ dade.” 


“Miss Jane say Jesus tek keer er people. 





And then he began to recall his usual 


Er 
smell ba-a-ad,” and dangling it by one long an- | wish he’d tek keer er me, en tek me home ter 


mammy,” breaking bitter despair and wretched 
“Miss Jane say Jesus suttenly tek keer er 
people ef dey’s good ”’- 


past came over him, and he 


ness 
i sudden quaim as to his 


8 face down, 


awav from the accusing stars 
What vague, intangible wrestlings with the 
small sins and te t 


took place 
in that little se l 
slept ag 
cold and stiff, night’s last 
troubled 
stars winked pale and forlorn 
pallid and chill rhe 
white about the tawny br 
flood s] pping swift and 
low wide 


When he 
umbers were 
rhe tired 


> and the skies were 





un, Who can &s% woke, 


with dreams of few 





lay folded close and 
ast of the 





great brown 


noiseless through the 
land. 

It was Christmas Day! 

And as the vast sweet smile of light deepened 


through the world, and the 





morning wind whirled 
the fog away in long shreds up throug 
those 


Id tenderly on Christ's 





i the blue, 


Nace thought it a cloud of white angels 





who had watched tl 
birthnight, and 


e wo 


ght to sing 


now flew upward in 











endless praise and to God for the peace 
and good-will upon ¢ He had seen * sperits ” 
at last, but they im joy i courage, so 
that when the upward bound steamer found him 
and carried | home, he burst into the kitchen, 
where Aunt Patsey was dropping tears among 
the batter cakes, as she fried them a 

“Chrismus gif’, maw! Merry Cl gs!" 

His vague strivings alone on the riv vould 
seem not to have been in vain, for after embraces 
and explanations were done, he got down upon 
his knees and hauled out from under the stove 
the old battered tin pan. 

I'm gwine te tj some chips, ma 
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MARY. 
BY REV. DR. DWIGHT M. SEWARD. 
H. fell on Mary’s ear 
QO The tale of angel anthems sweet 
Her strong soul’s depths were thrilled to hear 
That Heaven came down her babe to greet 


} 
strangely 


all that was told, 


heart 


All that she saw, 
Was in her 
The shepherds’ words, the magis’ gold, 
She pondered while the Christ-child slept. 


securely kept; 


Blest Mary! God make us like thee! 





Our souls the fiercest tides would stem 
If they might glorious visions see 
Of the God-child of Bethlehem. 


But, Marv, this, thy wondrous birth 
Has much for us thou didst not know; 
That angel song spreads o’er the earth, 
And myriad hearts with love do glow, 


Thy child has ransomed captive men; 

fill all Heaven with Freedom’s song; 
His throne, with glad Amen, 

bows 


V 





a countless, blessed throng. 





Let Christ in hearts still dark be born, 
And anthems fresh ascend the skies! 
Wave in glad light, this Christmas morn, 

Bright banners of new victories! 





PREPARING FOR THE CHRIST- 
MAS MARKETS. 
See illustration on double page. 

fHXHIS characteristic scene gives an aspect of 
| the Irish peasantry which is rich in local 
color and exceedingly picturesque. The pluck- 
ing of the Christmas poultry enlists the attention 
of the garrulous dames, who have thus for many 
a year helped on the Christmas festivities in the 
great houses in town and country, where beauty 
and valor annually meet, in their respective roles 
of the wooed and the wooing, at the Christmas 
dinner. The markets of a populous town are 
always suggestive and interesting places in the 
anticipation of the holiday rush, when the coun- 
try-side has contributed its best to feed the 
thronging city, and this beautiful picture, show- 
ing the preparation for the Christmas trade, 
though its scene is in Kerry, will charm appre- 
ciative eyes wherever the Bazar shall be read. 





A NEW-YEAR’S BANQUET. 

BY HARRIET PRESCOTT SPOFFORD. 

NAUSTINE FLECHIER was certainly a great 
I that is to say, of course, in relation 
to the prizes she appe red to have set herself to 
Did she set herself? Whoknows? Had 
not nature, rather, given her this slight and sup- 
ple these small feet; 
that throat like a swan’s; that head poised with 
its regnant air; that face, where the features, 
chiselled like an antique, were redeemed from 
coldness by the blush upon the faultless oval of 
the cheek, by the dark glow of the long-lidded 
eye, by the dazzle of white forehead among the 
dusky lovelocks, by the high spirit which loved 
mastery and conquest, by the sweet temper, the 
ayety and vitality which charmed all hearts ? 
he used to say she wanted but one thing—a 
bank account. But then it was known that she 
had the use of Mrs. Cleaves’s bank account; and, 
except among those whose business it is to know 
the business of every one else, it was supposed 
that she was to be the heir of Mrs. Cleaves, 
with whom she lived and by whom she was ina 
The truth was, however, that Mrs. 
Cleaves herself had nothing but a life-estate in 
the property which, by some sort of cruel mortu- 
aries, went to others when her hands should re- 
linguish it, All that Mrs, Cleaves had was Faus- 
tine’s now, at any rate; but a worn-out heart 
made those hands of hers liable to loosen their 
hold on any day, and leave Faustine homeless and 
penniless and on her own resources. 

It was strange, Mrs. Cleaves thought, that un- 
der such circumstances a girl should be so diffi- 
cult to please as Faustine had been in the four or 
five years since she had had the worid at her feet. 

“J can’t see what you mean by it, Faustine,” 
complained Mrs. Cleaves, wheezily, having come 
into Faustine’s room, according to her wont, an 
hour too soon, dressed for her New-Year’s din- 
“Here is Mr. Morris haunting me to urge 
haste upon you,and you won't let me say one 
word, and he is worth five millions if he is worth 
a cent.” 

“Oh, Aunt Helen! ”’—with a slow shrug—“ life 
with just a ledger and a bank account? How 
much are girls worth in the market just now? 
Order me one.” 

“And there’s Colonel Van der Bearse, one o 
the old, old Van der Bearses.” 

“Humph!” she said; “altogether old. 
Looks it, too—the complete old clo’ man. Ex- 
cept that it would so enrage the Van der Bearses. 
That’s a consideration which weighs. I should 
like to enrage them. But no, no, no!’—holding 
out the palms of her hands and turning her face 
away, as if thrusting a hateful thought from her. 

Well, then, if it’s some one of your own age, 
there’s Brimmer, there’s De Sue, there’s—” 

* Just so many photograph dolis. There don’t 
to be any men nowadays.” 

“Then take the next best thing. If there is 
really no one to meet your ideal, Faustine, put 
such a worthy gentleman as Mr. Morris out of his 
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“T mean to every day. 
the right about.” 

“ Faustine !” 

“ Well, then, I mean to tell him to stay. It 
makes no difference which, as long as I don’t do 
either ””—throwing her beautiful arms up over her 
head with a yawn. “Oh, Aunt Helen, when I 


I mean to send him to 


hear that gold plate rattling in his mouth, it 
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sounds to me like the money in his old money- 
bags,” and she gave a shiver of repulsion. 

“ T think you are very unreasonable, Faustine,” 
cried Mrs. Cleaves, the tears coming. ‘“ Nothing 
will suit you. And you know I may have to 
leave you any day.” 

“Oh, hush! hush! There, there, auntie,” cried 
Faustine, springing from the lounge, where she 
lay in her long white silk wrapper, with the fire- 
light playing over her; “the doctor said you were 
not to excite yourself, you were not to distress 
yourself, you were on no account to shed tears. 
I’|l promise anything, Aunt Helen, if you'll rest 
content—Morris, money-bags, toss up for the 
whole of them, if you say so—only smile now 
and be happy. Except—that I do just loathe the 
ground they walk on!” exclaimed the girl, half 
to herself, with a gesture partly of weariness, 
partly of something near despair. 

“T was talking to Aleck about it only this 
morning,” whimpered Mrs. Cleaves,“ when I asked 
him to colleet those New-Year’s dividends ’—the 
storm of sebs subsiding to a ground-swell. 

* Aleck {” 

“Yes. Anidliesaid— Don’t you want to hear 
what he said, Faustine?” as the girl went saun- 
tering up the long dim room. 

“JT don’t know that I care particularly to know 
what Mr. Aleck Palgrave has to say of affairs 
that don’t concern him.” 

“ But, Faustine, he said—” 

“Aunt Helen Cleaves,” and Faustine turned 
with her hands clasped behind her head, “I 
should be a great fool if I cared what Mr. Aleck 
Palgrave said—a man who holds himself on a 
plane over our heads ; who pities you for the bur- 
dens you have in chaperoning a reigning belle, 
and who despises the reigning belle—And I do 
care”’—was that what she murmured under her 
breath ?—“ Do you mean to tell me,” she added, 
turning in a sudden heat on the solicitous being 
whose agitation she had just been trying to soothe, 
“that Aleck Palgrave dared to say I should better 
marry Mr. Morris ?” 

“| asked him—lI asked him, Faustine. And he 
said Mr. Morris was a sterling man—sterling coin, 
that is what he said. And he said it was to be 
taken into account that you loved what Mr. Mor- 
ris had to give—settlements, diamonds, Newport 
villas, and I can’t even give you my diamonds, 
Faustine,” cried the unhappy old lady. “ They 
all have to go to Aleck’s cousin Archibald, your 
uncle’s favorite nephew: your uncle had such 
whims! His wife will be blazing in them when 
Iam dead and gone. Now if it had been Aleck— 
I really think, Faustine, that if Aleck had had 
anything but his profession, or if you hadn’t been 
a belle and a beauty and the fashion—” 

“Oh, never mind about Aleck! He is just one 
of the horde of selfish young men who don’t mar- 
ry because they can’t love any one better than 
they love their own ease and luxury.”’ And she 
picked up a long-stemmed red rose from the arm- 
ful that Adéle had thrown down on the table with 
the cestly trinkets of her german favors. 

‘ Aleck is a splendid fellow. If he had mon- 
ey— 

“Ah, if he had money!” said Faustine, draw- 
ing in her breath quickly. ‘He is right,” she 
said, presently. “I do love the things that Mr. 
Morris has to offer.” And-she looked about the 
large luxurious room, with its dim afternoon light, 
the dark Indian draperies and rugs, the silver 
toilet tables and cheval-glasses, the wilderness of 
roses and stephanotis and jasmine that made it 
almost seem as if it might be a sandal-wood fire 
burning on the low hearth, the glimmer of china 
and precious bonbonniéres beneath the mirror, the 
statue gleaming fromm the dusky corner, the divan 
with its huge perfumed cushions, the deep low 
chairs, the elder lady a tremble and flicker of jew- 
els in the gloaming and the fire-light. 

“Well,” she said, “I never fought any fight 
for the place. I just stepped into it, like a queen 
whose kingdom was waiting. And what is it? 
To dance from midnight till morning with men I 
—lI loathe ; to lunch, to drive, to drink five o’clock 
teas, to dine, all on parade; to be followed by a 
train of slaves, to be met by a train of angry-eyed 
women; to be en évidence constantly, the victim 
of an eternally fresh toilette; to see myself imi- 
tated by idiots; to be tortured @ outrance by men 
I detest, to be disdained by the men I—I— Oh, 
well! Why doesn’t Adéle come back?” And 
Faustine took the silver arrow out of her hair, and 
the great coil fell rolling and rippling round her. 
“ Yes,” she said, holding the silver arrow on her 
rosy finger-tips, as she turned to Mrs. Cleaves 
again; “it isn’t an easy kingdom, this of mine. 
But there’s one thing more than all the rest which 
makes me hold it: that’s the women. They envy 
me; they hate me; they gossip about me. They 
regard me as their inferior because I am poor— 
call me the Queen Cophetua, 
that all the time Iam a Flechier. I never wear 
any other ornament in my hair than this arrow, 
that all the time I may remember it. I am a 
Flechier, and my arrow shall pierce their hearts 
—the scheming hearts of those De Marmontels, 
who are exposing Amy for sale to old Mr. Mor- 
ris; of the Van Clews, who want to match Min- 
na’s old Knickerbocker strain with Colonel Van 
der Bearse’s—so old that it is musty; the Mes- 
dames Burke and Marin and Peters, who look at 
me askance, and then at their own girls, and 
think of the injustice of Heaven that gave me 
the hair that Amy needs, and the skin that Con- 
stance suffers for, and the eyes that would im- 
prove Lucie so, Itisn’t poor Con and Lu, though, 
that kindle my angry passions—I divide with 
them often enough—but it’s the mammas, the 
duennas, I mean to abase. Why don’t I accept 
Mr. Morris? Because the Marquis Gherardi has 
asked me. There, now, I’ve quite grumbled my- 
self into good-humor, you see, déar; and here 
comes Adéle, just in time for the comfort of it. 
Adéle, make me perfectly beyond myself to-night. 
It’s New-Year’s Eve, and I will take the year a 
pitch higher, Aunt Helen.” And she laughed a 
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laugh that made the good dame at the fireside 
turn in a horror at the silver clamor of it, and 
then she laughed the more. 

As Faustine stood, an hour later, in the fire- 
light of the drawing-room, with one silk-clad 
foot, in its rose-colored satin slipper, on the fen- 
der, her gown of palest rose clinging to her, s 
looked to the person entering the room as if s 
were some spirit of health and life just escaping 
from the flame, as if. with all the rosy lights 
shimmering over her rosy satin, she might van- 
ish back into it again at a word were it not for 
the detaining power of the great red rose upon 
her breast—a rose that he had sent her himself. 
| Something like a shiver shook him to look at her. 
But he came forward with a murmur of greeting, 
and stood beside her. 

“Well,” he said, “I was always led to suppose 
that a salamander was a little fiery lizard, red as 
the remarkable clothes of Mephistopheles, not 
something like the nymph in the heart of a blush- 
rose, 

“ Ah, Aleck, is that you ? 
yet what a waste it is—” 

“To tell her she is fair? Yes. She knows it. 
Well, who is the victim of the war-dance to-night ? 
If these sons of millionaires knew that that is 
what the german really means!’ As he spoke, 
his eye rested on the note in her hand, and the 
crest on its seal started into sight as if it were 
the fang of venomous little serpent. 
‘*Faustine,” he said, “do you know how many 
marquises there are out of employment in—in 
Sicily alone?” 

““T may have heard you say,” she answered him. 

“ Ah, well, that’s not fair! The Marquis Ghe- 
rardi’s all very fine, I dare say. In fact I know 
he’s all he pretends to be. Only—only—I wish 
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he were at the bottom of the Red Sea!” 

She turned slowly and looked at him; but he 
was gazing into the fire. “If all the people were 
there that you consign to those watery limits, 
there would be no room for the Red Sea itself,” 
she said. 

“T know it. But whose fault is it? No, it’s 
not theirs. It’s yours. Still, the marquis is not 
quite all you should aspire to. An old castle; 
an old title; but although the millions are new 
they are as real. And it leaves Mr, Morris for 
Amy, and Van der Bearse for—” 

“Really, Aleck, I never gave you any right to 
speak so.” ; 

“But my aunt has. She confides in me. 
expects me to assist at the making of this career 
| for you. It is true,” he went on, “ that the young 
mistress of a half-dozen millions has a power like 
empire. But I don’t think my aunt has any pref- 
erence for him over the colonel. And Van der 
Bearse, as a personality, if not as a purse, is real- 
ly the more bearable.” 

She turned again to look at him. “ Really,” said 
she, “ you are putting the matter very plainly.” 

“Yes,” he replied, throwing himself in the low 
chair; “it needs to be put plainly. It will have 
to be lived plainly. The question seems to be 
between five millions and their unpleasant and 
plebeian holder, 2 smaller sum with the entowrage 
of aristocracy, and a title with a castle in the 
Air-pennines and no rent-roll at all to speak of,” 
he said, with his elbows on the arms of the chair, 
and his fingers meeting in a judicial way. ‘“ My 
| aunt asks me, as the head of the family in Archie's 
| absence, to use my influence. I won't speak of 
' her folly in supposing that [have it to use. But—” 

‘“What nonsense you are talking, Aleck !” 

“Nonsense? The veriest common-sense,” he 
replied. ‘Of course I leave out young Brimmer 
and his gang, the undistinguished herd who bay 
at the moon moving through the heavens on her 
queenly way.” 

“ Pshaw !” 

“ But,” he continued, serenely, ‘‘ the question, 
as I said, remains as before; and it resolves it- 
self into two parts. In which way do you de- 
| cide you will be the happier ?—that is one. And 
if I am to use my influence, I should be in pos- 
session of the facts of the case. And if you de- 
cide for the millions, in what way do you propose 
to spend them ?—that is the other. In the first 
| place, you love money. I suppose that is to be 
taken for granted ?” 

He paused, and Faustine gazed into the fire with- 
out reply. Then she bent her head toward him, 
and the lustre of her magnificent eyes. ‘ Yes,” 
she said, slowly surveying him, and as if she had 
| made up her mind to meet the extraordinary at- 
tack. “In default of anything better, I love 
money.” 

“Will you go further, and 
son ?” he said. 

She opened her arms, as she stood, with a 
sweeping movement that took in the splendor of 
the dusky room, the costly beauty of her toilette, 
the atmosphere of heavy hot-house flowers—all 
the wide, warm sense of wealth about her. 

“You mean, then, that you love money for 
what money can do for you, not for what you can 
do with money. You must pardon me if I seem 
brutal.” 

“I mean,” she said, all at onee, with a suppressed 
vehemence, as if the outlet had burst, “ that Llove 
palaces, marble floors, Eastern rugs, trodden on 
once by princes—” 

“ And that ought to have been bundled into the 
river when the last leper died on them! I beg 
pardon for interrupting.” 

“That I love Corots and Millets on the wall, 
Viberts on the easels, tapestries, priceless chinas, 
the long ring of that gold plate in the dining- 
room. Don’t you hear it now? Most musical, 
most melancholy. When I think of it going to 
Archibald! That I love opera boxes, toilettes, 
jewels, equipages, horses, servants—all there is 
that money gives of luxurious enjoyment. Yes; 
and I love the world’s following, its admiration—” 

“Do you have any more of it with money than 
without ?” 

“Do I?” she laughed. “Look at me.” And 
} he looked at the rosy splendor of her before hiin, 
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with a slow flush mounting his cheek, and then 
leaving it white again under the shadow of his 
gloomy eyes. ‘“ Doesn’t the world, don’t you, ad- 
mire me more now than if I were in homespun ? 
You would, neither of you, so much as see me if 
I were in a drab cotton. And what I love more 
than all is the defeat of the manceeuvring women 
who scheme to destroy me.” 

“Oh no, they don’t! Let us keep to the facts. 
They scheme not to pull down your towers, but 
to build up those of their own darlings.” 

“Over my dead body.” 

“Over your defeated intentions.” 

“ Well, it is to be their defeat this time. Amy 
De Marmontel, and Minna, and the rest, can have 
what I leave.” 

“* Faustine !” 

“Tf they can get it! when I have made up my 
mind which it shall be,” she went on, regardless 
of the quick expression of disdain. ‘“ How very 
singularly the world is arranged !” she continued, 
presently, sinking herself into the opposite chair. 
“What cross-grained fate is it that makes a mar- 
quis of the Roman Empire half hunch-backed and 
wholly sixty-five ?” . 

“ Should marquises necessarily die before reach- 
ing that age? He might, indeed, think that a 
cross-grained fate.” 

“You know what I mean. The ill fate that 
didn’t bring here a young marquis, with all the 
beauty and strength of his race in him, with all 
the poetry and fire.” 

“If he had had all these, do you suppose he 
would think for an instant of pouring it out at the 
feet of a woman who would as soon take his name 
if he were sixty-five and half hunch-backed ? 
Do you think any one would,” he cried, with a 
sudden passion, ‘* who had a soul in his body ?” 

She looked at him again; then she slowly spread 
the pale ostrich plumes of her fan, and waved a 
fragrant air about her with a languid indifference. 
“]T don’t know how you can be so violent over an 
impersonal matter,” she said. “* Now it isn’t very 
personal even to me. I don’t in the least care 
about triumphing over MinnasVan Clews or Flora 
Peters, Ishall ask Amy to be my maid of honor, 
indeed, and I will help them every one to make 
the best settlement they can. It is their mam- 
mas, the whole fleet of Dutch galleons, the women 
that have been so hateful, that I want to crush.” 

“Then, as I understand it,” he said, quite 
calmly again, “ you mean to use your title to crush 
these wretched women; you mean to enervate 
your body and soul with luxurious enjoyment. I 
suppose the world, looking on, would think your 
marriage with the Marquis Gherardi, or with Mr. 
Morris either, or even with the other pretender, 
a cruel sacrifice; and you make it quite evident 
that it is no sacrifice at all.” 

“No sacrifice!” she cried, with a start. But 
she recovered herself, and fell back among her 
cushions. 

“Oh no, certainly not!’ he said, with an air of 
some weariness, or, possibly, of forced interest 

‘You are to have what you wish in return, what 
you think a fair équivalent. You give, I will not 
say what”’—the flush again mounting his cheek 
and burning behind his dark eye—‘ what some 
man, some one deserving to be called a man, 
would give his life for, perhaps.”’ 

“Oh no,” she said, slightly raising her voice 
in its slow, silvery sweetness—“ not—if he had a 
soul in his body.” 

He started in his turn, and bent forward a 
quick moment; but the fan whose feathers het 
fingers fluttered hid her face from him. 

* But if,” he said, after a pause, “you had 
meant to use that money for any one of the pur- 
poses for which money is desirable; if you had 
remembered, when you were in your sea-side pal- 
ace, the thousands crowding the city tenement- 
houses, gasping for breath in the torrid mid- 
nights, lying on roofs, hanging from windows, 
parched and fainting with heat, and had thought 
that the money you thus obtained should be spent 
by you in providing places where these suffering 
wretches could be let sleep at night; if you had 
thought of the sewing girls in the shops, in the 
milliners’ rooms, or in the attics—pale, spindling, 
starved—and had said you would build homes for 
them where they could, for one month in the 
year, breathe fresh air of sea or field or hill, have 
full food, forget their miseries, gather strength 
for the rest of the year, learn that there was a 
pitying God in the world; if you had seen the 
multitude of homeless boys in the streets—beg- 
gars, vagabonds, hoodlums—and had said your 
money should take every one of those boys, as 
far as its yearly income could go, and send them 
to homes in the great West, where they should 
grow up into citizens helping along the life of the 
republie with a noble manhood due to you; if you 
had said to yourself that money would do all this 
to relieve suffering and torment that otherwise 
would go unrelieved to the grave and—knowing 
that love was and might be—the happiness of 
some one who worshipped you; the lifting into 
light of his life and of yours with it; the intimate 
joy, the dear companionship, biiss here and bliss 
hereafter—and knowing it all, had married a 
withered little Morris, a hunch-backed nobleman, 
why then—why then,” he said, “it would have 
been a sacrifice !” 

Faustine stretched her arms in a weary sort of 
way and yawned, “Saul among the prophets!” 
she responded, ‘“ What a revivalist you would 
have made! You quite stir me.” 

“Yes,” he said, resuming his seat, and in a 
very different tone, ‘As you put it, it simplifies 
the task of the person asked to use his influence 
with you. It puts the marquis and his title quite 
outside of consideration. The title, with its pov- 
erty-stricken, faded splendor, will not give you 
what you want. There would be something al- 
most spiritual in preferring the title here.” 

“One would think there were something quite 
bestial in preferring the million,” she paid. 

“T have refrained from characterizing it.” 








“ Well, then,” she said, a sort of bravado in 
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her voice and manner, “if that puts the marquis 
and the title quite out of consideration, tliere is 
an end of him.” And she whirled the twisted 
wisp of paper with the crest upon the seal among 
the coals, where it blazed with an instant’s flash. 
Was it a tear that he saw in that instant’s flash, 
glittering on her cheek ? 

He took a few paces down the room and back. 
“JT do not wonder you are a little excited,” le 
said. “ But one does not become the mistress of 
millions without a flutter of the heart—if it beats 
for nothing else. I suppose when poor Morris 
comes here to-night you will put him out of his 
misery, and my aunt will tell her next neighbor 
in a whisper which every one will hear, that her 
dinner is given to announce the nuptials, the open- 
ing of your new year, vour new era.” 

me Really,” she said, her voice clear and soft as 
any low-tuned flute, “I might almost think that 
Mr. Morris had employed a skilful advocate.” 

* Faustine !” turning on her swiftly, but check- 
ing himself. 

“You make it seem a positive duty to marry 
Mr. Morris for the sake of the good to be done 
to suffering -humanity by his money,” she said, 
lifting her eyes full upon him. “In your view, 
the comfort of the paupers who never should 
have been born, who have not enough vital force 
to feed themselves, is superior to any happiness 
that I might have following the ordinary lot of 
women It might be as sary to me 
homes, food, fresh air are to them that I should 
be allowed to love as well as to be loved; that I 
should know some of the joys that happy wo- 
men have in humblest homes when they listen for 
the feet they love, and—and—all that sort of 
thing, you know,” 

“You have distinetly said that you preferred 
the happiness brought by money.” 

“T beg your pardon. 
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I have never said any- 
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me—it is coming out now, by-the-way; I won- 
der what Adéle did with the head of it ?—but I 
knew in the next moment,” she went on, * 
world i 
manity by the lofty life two married lovers lead, 


if they will, than by all the eleemosynary business 





there igs more good wrought to the 


among the poor that the Morris millions could 


work from now till doomsday I know in my 
heart- ; 
“T never knew before that you had a heart, 
Faustine 
“Oh! what a coward you are, Aleck Pa 
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who love money, who fear w 


crave 
she cried, breathlessly. is you, and the men 
like you, 
can’t think of dividing a pittance with another, 
who can’t give up clubs, and riding horses, and 
wine, and all the rest, for narrow quarters, sim 
at As for 
is there to do but to marry the man tnat asks 


me ?”’ 


ye 


fare, and love home me—what alsa 
she said, rising, and pausing a moment 

“T, who the day poor Aunt Helen is 
gone have not a penny to my name, no talents 
r accomplishments that will earn a dollar in the 
crowded world, nor any finger knack of any 
kind. Who could—yes, I suppose I could be 
a lady’s-maid; Adéle always was in my way.” 
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And as she said it, the silver arrow she had been 
trying to adjust fell out, and down tambled the 
coils of fine fragrant hai ap- 
ping all the long and rosy outlines which the 
fire-light dimly touched in a veil black as a 
night cloud. 

In another moment something el also had 
wrapped her—midnight cloud and rosy outlines 
were folded in Aleck Palgrave’s arms. “ 


below her knees, wr 





tine, you shall not call me a coward again,” he 
cried. ‘“* You have no one to thank for it but 
yourself.” And then, his voice low in her ear, 


“You are mine! A mo- 
ment in his arms as he towered there, a moment 
clasped and elasping, thrilled and tremblin 
that kiss, and then, gathering the great waves of 
hair in her hand like a garment, she had slipped 
away just as the discreet James, who had been 
waiting a whole half-hour, opened the door, taper 
in hand, to light the candles 

The house was too stifling to Mr. Aleck Pal 
grave. James helped him on with his coat pre- 
sently, and he plunged into the face of the storm 
with which the old year was going out. When 
he came in an hour later, James, a little uncer- 
tain of his duty, but with 
told him Miss 


in the morning-room 


you are mine!” he said. 


& to 


a somewhat long face, 





chier wished to see him upstairs 


She was standing by the window, looking into 


the black sky and the hurrying seuds of 





snow, 
like flying wraiths, vanishing across it, when he 
pushed the portiére apart, and she 
him. 


turned toward 
It gave him a quick pang of foreboding to 
see that she had heen erving 

“Do you know what you did an hour ago?” 
she “You 
mine too perhaps 


cried, ; and 


she went on direct 


saved your soul alive 


Tell me,” 


ly, “have I been dreaming? Did you ask me an 
hour ago to marry you ?” 

“No,” said he; “you flung yourself at my 
head ;”’ but the way in which he held her belied 


his words 

“Did 1?” she said. “Iam so glad I did!” 

“Oh, my darling,” he murmured, “ I must be the 
one that is dreaming. You, from your height— 
You, whom I never dared— You my wife? If 
I am dreaming, would to Heaven the end might 
come before I wake!’ But the arms about him 
as he held her there, the melting lips, were answer 
and assurance enough. 

“Do you know,” she said, some minntes after 
this, “why I sent for you up here? Mr, Flagg 
has been here. He is Mr. Morris’s man of busi- 
ness—he was,I mean. Mr. Morris—died in his 
office this afternoon.” 


“ Mr, Morris ?” 








“Yes. I know you are sorry for him.” 
“Poor fellow! poor fellow!” 
“And soamI. But I can’t pretend to be very 

sorry, in spite of what has happened.” 
‘What has happened ?” he asked. 

mean— What else ?” 
‘Here comes my aunt, 


“Do you 


It is too late for her | 
to dismiss her guests dinnerless. Iam going to | 
tell her to announce our engagement at the table. 
Are we really engaged? Am [in fetters? It is 
heartless to be so happy. Oh! What else has 
happened? Nothing of much consequence to 
you and me. But Mr. Flagg tells my aunt that 
he made Mr. Morris’s will not long since, and the | 
greater part of his five millions has been given | 
to me. Shall I take it?” 
“Take it? My wife? Never! Notone cent!” | 
“T shall take every mill of it,sir. I shall take | 
it the moment he can put it into my hands. But 
not for me; but not for you, sir—you will have 





just as penniless a wife as you bargained for— | 
but to be spent for those sewing girls, those ten- | 
ement-house people, those vagabonds, just as you | 
pictured it.” 

“You are an angel!” 

“T know it. ll that keeps me on earth is 
thought of Mrs. Van Clews and the Marins. 
Just think of them yourself—you and the mill- 
ions too.” Then she drew aside the velvet cur- | 
tains, with the little dinner service sparkling in 
the alcove behind it. “ We are going to dine 
alone together—the first time in our lives. Shall 
we make the plans for all this work to-night ?” 
“Tt’s rather a Barmecide banquet for 
them, to be sure, but all those poor people will 
really be eating a New-Year’s dinner with us to- 
night No; you must sit opposite me, sir! 
Isu’t it odd that just as I have had enough of 
all that light, gay life—the dancing, the queen- | 
ship, the splendor, the lovers, the flowers—this 








she said 


other life comes to me?” 
“Are you sure you are not going to regret it, 
Faustine ?” 
“As sureas that you and I, Aleck, open the hap- 
piest year of our lives on this New-Year’s night 





A NEW-YEAR’S EVE REGRET. 


| 


May 


VHE coming years may bring me fame, 
Health, wealth, and happiness—and more ; 


make me winner in life’s game, | 
Mav grant me blessings in great store; 
Yet can I not repress my tears, 
Nor cease, belovéd, to repine, 
That ne’er again thro’ coming years 
Shall we see dear old °89 


‘Twas then I met you, fairest one, 
One dreary January day, 
When, een the 





is iidden sun 


| 
| 
| 
P| 
| 
| 
| 
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Had pierced the clouds with one bright ray, 


You came into my life—navy, more, 
Thenceforward were this life of mine 
Now that its bark has reached the shore, 

I weep for dear old ’89 


And when the blossoms came in spring, 
New life you gave to my dead heart. 


My 


y soul you took and made it sing 
With gladness when it learned Love’s dart 


Was sure of aim; and sweetly “ yes” 
You said when I approached that shrine 
Where lovers ever do confess 


In that dear spring of ’89. 
In autumn To-day 
The old vear dies, so filled with sweets 
1 not forget it, cherished—nay 
Not e’en when death 


we were wed. 


I’) 


my own soul greets. 


And in that distant time when all 
Shall stand before the throne Divine, 
My memory shall still reeall 


These 


happy days of 
Joun Kenprick Banas. 


&Y 





AN OUT-DOOR RESTAURANT IN 
LAHORE. 


ilustration on d 


See 
M* 
-~ 
steps of Géréme and Bridgman, 


i 
shine and hard blue skies of Southern climes. 


ouble page, Supplement. 
EDWIN LORD WEEKS is one of the 
younger painters who are following in the 
an Orientalist 
1 the dazzling erude sun- 
He 


gives us in his picture painted for this year’s Salon 





ispiration it 





who seeks 


i 
a scene from Hindoo life, for restavrants have in 
vaded farther India, and f the most im 
portant commercial transactions which take place 


ia, many Oo 


in Lahore, the great ind 





strial city for rugs and 
discussed and settled 
is there to be found 


cashmere shawls, are now 
Not 
luxurious city, rich in temples and 


over a dish of pillau. 


in the ereat 


palaces, any remaining traces of the bloody scenes 
which some years ago, during the Sepoy war, de 
faced their marble pavements. 

One of these pal ices forms the background of 


Mi 


fully decorated with delicate sculpture 


Weeks’s picture, an elegant structure, taste 
A nar 
row door is visible in the cool shade of the curv 
ing porch, and from two moucharabis above look- 
watch the and One 

of these balconies, draped with costly tapestries, 
| is reserved for ladies of high rank; the other, 


] 


ly enclosed in coarse matting, is for lower 


ers-on can comers goers 


mere 
caste The glaring white walls of the 
| building form an advantageous background fot 
the various groups scattered about the place in 
different On 
the right, a party of travellers have already se- 


women, 


degrees of vigorous movement. 
lected a spot, and taken possession by removing 
theirslippers. A servant is receiving their orders, 


Near by, some horses are standing, critically ex- 





amined by a connoisseur, or at least one who be 
lieves himself such. Behind, a wealthy visitor is 
carried within on his litter. On the left, an ani- 
mated scene is enacted around the cooking place, 
where a native chef is gravely concocting the na- 
| tional pillau, and tasting his sauces before deal- 
| ing them out into the handsome metal dishes of 





| 





Sakir, the 





fine, simple shapes, which are ranged on a con- 
venient stand. One of his assistants is lad] 
out the snowy rice with his bare hands to a you 
man, whose supple, strong limbs seem moulded 
in Florentine bronze. This latter group is set off 
by a background of foliage, fresh and green, and 
grateful to the Above, a 
frame of clumsy crossbars indicates the pl wee ol 
an awning, only used in the hottest weather 

The most expressive figure, however, is found 
on the left, in the foreground of the pict 
strong, bearded countryman, hugging to his breast 
a bag evidently containing something valuable, 
and with the other hand clutching at the edge of 
the seat, as he cautiously draws back in distrust 
from the insidious advances of a thin, bony, « 
ning-faced stranger, who is painstakit 
some arguments upon him. 

Lastly, in the middle foreground the painter 
has placed a character without which no E 
Indian scene could be complete—the inevitabl 





eve. rough wooden 





e L 





In- 


giv 


urcing 


native beggar, repulsive alike 
rags and his cultivated uncleanliness, despised « 
all, yet tolerated | i 

dread; old, lean, his white beard soiled and mat 
ted, his tattered garment falling off his withered 
limbs, this * _kir is a faithful study of a class now 


with a sort of supe 


fast disappearing in India ; nor has the p inter 
forgotten the never-absent drinking gourd, nor 
the sacred ravens, trained to escort the fakir in 


his progress 





PARIS FASHIONS. 
[From Our Own CorresronpenT. | 


INNER and reception toilettes for the dinner 
ol 
ub 


gay Paris being still in the country, are the 
sorbing topic of the moment in the 
clothes. 


and receptions not yet taking place, all 
domain of 
Varied as they are, the original ele 
ments are in most cases the same, namely, a silk, 
striped or brocaded on a peau de soie, moiré, or 
satin ground, combined with one of the many thin 
pe de © I 
gauzes. Soft plain silks are also so combined, but 
not to so great an extent. The thin stuff usually 
figures as the front of the skirt, slightly draped, 
the pleated or draped front of the bodice 
part or the whole of the sleeves. 


tissues in vogue—lace, crépe hine, or silk 





*, and a 
Plain velvet is 
also use4 for such toilettes, in combination with 
brovaded silk or embroidered erépe de Chine, the 






velvet forming broad pleats o1 panels in the s} q 
and either a back plastron, with a flaring Medicis 
collar, or a vest , With a double 
of buttons the front of the 
low or half-low bodice of velvet, 


or broad cuirass 


row for hodice 


a train, is worn over a skirt of lace or embroidered 


or gold-figured net. Sometimes the décolleté 
bodice has the back and one side of velvet, and 
the other side draped with the net or lace of the 
skirt A favorite trimming for velvet consists 


mixed gold 
and silver embroidery studded with mother-« 
pearl spangles 


of wide bands of gold embroidery or 


Velvets thus ornamented recall 
the rich costumes of the Renaissance,which paint 
ers delighted in depicting. 

The fronts of light-colored satin dresses 
embroidered in gold, silks, and colored beads, 
principally in Oriental designs of palms or bor 
ders, thickly worked. Painting, which has been 
a very rare and exceptional decoration for dresses 
and ribbons during the past few years, is becom 

It offers the great advantage 
of being original and personal to the wearer, and 
admits of the equally great disadvantage of being 


ing more general, 


grotesque or ugly if the painting is not desi 





and colored 
stinet. It 
judiciously and sparingly applied. 


iuine artis 
is an ornament which must t 
Its only ex 


by one who has ge 





ve very 


all-overness 
ited pattern A 
single large cluster of flowers is painted toward 
the front the 
the train; be 
side, perhaps 


cuse for being is that it avoids the 





and regularity of a woven or pr 
side of a 
smaller may 
the a garland on the bodice 
But the is made subservient to and 
dependent on the cut of the gown. The dre 
maker ¢ it—skirt, bodice, and sleeves—and 
then passes them to the artist, to be decorated in 
accordance with the shape and size, as the leaf of a 
fan is painted. One can readily comprehend what 
a wide field this opens to fancy and individuality 


one ol dress, or on 


breadths of clusters 
on 
decoration 
t 


u 





In fashions, as in other affairs, extremes meet, 
rather attract each other. Among all the 
draped, shirred, and puffed bodices, the plain, 
tight-fitting corsage, laced behind, is find 
way back again. 


or 


ing its 
The front is fitted as close ly as 
vy a seam down the middle and by darts ; 
the lower edge is pointed at the front and back. 
The front of the skirt is usually slightly draped, 
framing the point of the bodice, and the rest in 
straight pleats, alternately wide and narrow. 


Skirts continue to be clinging rather than ample, 


can be b 





to appear not very wide even when they are the 
reverse. Any in-door dress may be 
one chooses For dinner dresses tl 


pire train is most worn, which is from twelve to 


as long 





fourteen inches lon han a round skirt touch 
ing the ground at the back. For large and i 
tant receptions the train is longer, usually 
inches in length. A charmi 


ger t 
mpol 


twenty 








x dinner toi 





a young matron is of amethyst velvet, 1 
redingote fashion, wide open at the front; th 
front of the bodice and skirt are of very pale 


éeru surah, finely pleated and crossed in the bod- 
ice, shirred at the waist and pleated below in 
the skirt: all the edges of the velvet are cut into 
rounded points and trimmed with a light gold 
braid. Many of the dresses for small receptions 
and dinners are of plain silk, trimmed with wide 
Russian galloon ; sometimes the entire front from 
top to bottom is lapped di igonally, with the ¢ 
loon following the outline. 

The Exposition has left some distinct traces 
Whether it 
eign in color and stvle, among which Oriental 
stuffs figi 
of exhilaration that such an occasion calls forth, 


] 
Al 








is the st iy of so much that is for- 


ed prominently, or the general sense 





the fact is that dress is gaver, and there i 


S a de 


cided revulsion against all-black in gowns and 
hats both. Black dresses prepared for some of 
the first nners of winter (in December) are 
of net with dots « mb ery of chenille; thev 
are made on icK i ind tr I 
































ored ribbons, generally 
ciated Only a short tim i i 
which Was not a ! K was nsidere AS LACK 
ng in stvle Now " witv of black es 
ire unmistakably s ff n mo ire by 
a touch of color Black hats, w ) 
of felt or velvet bonnets, show the sar ture 
Round hats a bordered w i colors »bor 
and trimmed w larg fy et « 
satin of several <¢ S f \ nad Bo 
t ire trimmed with v tlowe f seve 
nts, ¢ W 1 ¢ sters it or f 
of different colors. Ot} ets « 
of two feathers iaid uv t ien 
) unded Wi l ick 
\ street toilette w é le Vv owe 
3] » tl 5 wha 1 
calls a eatta i St i piain-wa 
sleeved unde ess of w ipa uf " 
of int s ( sa eV Ee 
Ing 1 gar grav clot open 
front is t t les. show x th 
tan; ia-lea it the w { t 
wit tee] bux With so t 
the Empire features, faceted steel ¢ nts 
been revived; combs a tir-pins, belt b 
and brooches, are all out agair t Tak 
en altogether, orname 3 
worn in the ¢ itest pro 10 I Ex] ) 
brought collections from all q ers ol t g ve 
antique, Oriental, Seandina \ I 
and we ri ised 
then ( } 
is} ‘ q 1 
ofa ( 8 o t badge 
of slay le 
Wr 1 t I | Tt 
earlier t r a 
tween the short cape and t yt a mr ¢ 
including a host of jackets \ y g wen 
jackets for full dress, but for young women, u 
less they form part of a costume, they belong to 
the fatigue or mort F toilette Astra an ja 
ets of the genui f blael 
very fashior l¢ Fu wol ‘ 
for et irments, f es. and 
all sorts of dresse W 
trich feathers are worn in bands, col 
ind plastrons Boas are being la 
by flat stoles Evenit und theat 
ull that is luxuria 1 ¢ ora of clotl 
goid wrought with s ywers; OL brocade ¢ 
riched Wl t brol I tais and mot 
pearl spangies I 3 are Sal; 
lar green, Old-gre oid ( 1 1-9 Ida 
ivored A band neck and 
fronts, or, newe t Dal i i 
thers; if there are tabs are edged 1 
deep { the ba s edg W fur o1 
thers, like the front [he ire lined 
with fur I RAYMOND, 





A PARASITE. 


ae _— is her hon > asked one of 
women, sett gy her crochet needle ¢ 
Wise ’ l eu he 


between he 


























g K 
Ss aight oss Khee 

In othe people’s spa I " y l 
the other, langhinga il thet flow 
ed around this fact into a ne i cha 
nel, and no further comment was ma for both 
knew the type well. A rollin tone that ea rs 
no more moss than will comfortably fill one trunk 
which will comfortably fill a corner in any gues 
chamber It is the woman who has no sense « 
ac quisitiveness, no feminine ambitions tha earn 
toward a closet fille with glossy liner W ce 
r lelicate odors from lavender bags, and the 
edges of the shelves are fluffy with towel fring 
Her heart is not moved by desire at the sig 
egg-shell cups and fat cream jugs. She likes 

these things, but she has no wish to 7 

n lf ; she pre s that others s | have 
the labor of providing them and the respo 
of caring tor then slic Sa human cuckoo, 
greedy of the sweet ¢ 1d pea ot | rn 
of the warmth and « oO ot ne wifely b 3 
have toiled and de! t St s to create 
unwilling for the sac vhi " 
woman with e woma inet f } , 
make herself some persot leo nh the i 
mansion ol 

There sing nber of t ) n 
para t Ss in peo 
ples g « i it 
in a und I 1 re ering 
no eq vaient | et \ sy W in sa t 
long ago, “If Is ld itations 
I get, I should need no ! I the ¢ N 
( is it, with a ) la g 
( ot acquainta eas to | 
her « re ti \ ntly in spare rooms 
hie ~ an ob i east in a 
aggressive sel ( juacious, not too ex 
i Siie res IK ) eve ha i 
1umMO With her, and gets Invitations, her hos 
esses could not quite tell how. She is a fair 
weather bird, for when anything oceurs to ma 
the smoothness of her borrowed home v 
cook leaves, er the baby comes down with 
me e explains, with sweet consideratio 
tl not stay any lor ger just now, s 
knows that s is in the way, | s vill con 
back, i 1 ‘ ( veek in Februa 
upon which she takes wing, and fl 


ts away to me 
In February she certainly 


all is going hap} 


| agreeable quart 
returns, if 


strong oa 





th vou, ana 





-fibred women viek substance 


cheerlully to the mistletoe. 
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Boy’s Portsu Cap. 


Girw’s Toque 
For pattern and description see Suppl., No. VL, Fig. 30 For description see Supplement. 





Giew’s Resstan Togut 
tion see Suppl, No. XL, Fig. 58. 


For pattern and descri; 
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Fig. 1.—CLoak ror Gieat rrom 5 To 7 Years 
oLp.—Front.-—[For Back, see Page 4.] 
For pattern and description see Supplement, 

No, IL., Figs. 14-19. No. IIL, Figs. 20-26. 
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Fig. 3.—Party Frock ror Girt From 7 Fig. 4.—Frock vor Girt rrom 9 To 11 
To 9 YEARS OLD. YEARS OLD. 
For description see Supple- For pattern and description see Supplement, 
ment. No. VIIL., Figs. 32-42. 











Fig. 2.—Coat ron Girt From 8 to 10 Years 
o_p.—Front.—[For Back, see Page 4.] 


For pattern and description see Supplement, 
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Eveninc Wrap. 
Sirver Bet 


Turoat Bow 
For pattern and description see Supplement, No. X., Figs. 52-57. 


For description see Supplement. 
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Young Lapy’s CLora Gown, EmBroiwerep CasHMEeRE Gown, Reception TometteE ror Exrperty Lapy 
For pattern and description see Supplement, No. IX., Figs. 43-51 


For description see Supplement. For diagram and description see Supplement. 
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STIEFEL’S BIRCH TAR AND SULPHUR SOAP. 


For the cure of skin diseases and the improvement 





of the complexion. Prepartd in proportion 
mended by the best dermatologists by J. D. St 
Offenbach, Germany For sale by drugyvi 
cents a cake. W.H. Scurerrenuin & Co., 
Street, New York, Sole Importers 


a variety of 
great utility in treating 


Send for a littl book describing 
Stiefel's Medicated Soaps of 
the skin 
Read the following letter from | a@ party wh 

the Soap: 
“ Newark, N.J., Dec, 13, 
‘For some time past I was afflicted w tha di agree 
tion of the face for which I cous 
ians, and although I followed ¢ 
y face became worse. 
he recommendation 
f J. D. Stiefe 
after only one week’s use its re 
y effects were noti 
p for three weeks produ 
tf the epidermis, aud I am glad t 
ghiy he althy complexion, due ex« 
se of tl e Soap 1 uned.—J. D. Tuoms 


0 has used 





of a friend of mine I 
’s Birch Tar and Sulphur 
ma ve 


ceabk 








of the firm of Sm th & Thomson, 18S Commerce Street, 
Newark, N. J.’ Adv.) 
LOOK HERE, FRIEND, ARE YOU SICK? 
Do you suffer from ~ i spepsia, Indigestion, Sour 


Stomach, Liver Com, | Nerve ousness, Lost Appe- 
tite, Biliousness, E xh uu m or Tired Feeling, Pains 
‘ Lung 





form of ¢ SS 
Warren 5S free, by 
ma which is a sure cur 
Send to 
ADVICE TO MOTHERS 

Mrs. Winstow’s Sooruina Syrup for Children 
Teething, soothes the child, softens the gums, allays 
all pain, cures wind colic, and is the best remedy for 
diarrhea 25 cents a bottle.—[Adv.] 

CORNELL'S BENZOIN COSMETIC SOAP 

Whitens the hands, softens the skin." 25 cts.—{ Ado. 





ADVER"’ 
GOLD MEDAL, PARIS, 1878. 


W. BAKER & C€O0.’S 


Breakfast Cocoa 


Is absolutely pure and 
it is soluble. 


YH / a 

Chemicals 
are used in its preparation. It has more 
than three times the strength of Cocoa 
mixed wit Arrowrovt « 
and is therefore far more ecc 


LTISEMEN'TS. 






Starch, or Sugar, 
ynomical, 
ing less than one cent a Pe It is 
delicious, nourishing, strengthening, Ea- 
SILY DIGESTED, an a admirably aut ted 


for inva 8 persons in health. 





lids as well a 


Sold by Grocers everywhere. 


W. BAKER & CO.. Dorchester, Mass. 


2 Wy Sant 3 
2 LINENS w= 


BEST 
Manufactured, Bleached and Finished by 


THE OLD BLEACH LINEN CO., 


Randalstown, Belfast, Ireland. 
TOWELS, TOWELING, DIAPERS, 
ART FABRICS, ETC. 


TRADE MARK ON EVERY YARD OF PIECB GOODS AND EVERY 
TOWEL AS GUARANTEE OF QUALITY. 


ALL HIGH CLASS DRY GOODS RETAILERS, 


strict ly their | 





i (RPE RS 





BAZAR. 


VOLUME XXIII, NO. 1. 








Mane wesG4y 


Rg 


Absolutely Pure. 

This powder never varies. A marvel of purity, 
strength, and wholesomeness. More economical than 
the ordinary kinds, and cannot be sold in competition 
with the multitude of low- test, short-weight alum or | 
phosphate powders. 





ld only in cans. 


106 Wall St., N. Y 


Royat BAKING Pow DER Co., 


GRATEFUL—COMFORTING. 


EPPS'S COCOA. | 


BREAKFAST. 
‘By a thorough knowledge of the 
which govern the operations of digestion and nutri- 


laws | 

| 

tiol andy a careful application of the fine pri ee 
| 

} 

| 

| 


natural 


of well-selected Cocoa, Mr. Epps has provided our 
bre ikfast-tables with a delicately flavored beverage 
which may save us many heavy doctors’ bills. It is | 
by the judicious use of such articles of diet that a con- 
stitution may be gradually built 
enough to resist every tendency to disease. 
of subtle maladies are floating around us 


up until strong 
Hundreds | 


ready to | 


attack wherever there is a weak point. We may 
escape many a fatal shaft by keeping ourselves well 
fortified with pure blood and a properly nourished 
frame.” Civil Se reice Gazette 


water or milk. Sol 
ound tins, by Grocers, labelled thus: 


Made simply with boiling 
in half-; 
JAMES EPPS & CO., Homeopathic Chemists, 

London, England. 


MODISTE. 


1 only 


I make a specialty of fine Costumes and Wraps. 
Ladies living at a distance can have materials fur- 
some seek and made up in the best manner from the 


styles. Best of reference on application 
H WALSHE, 114 So. 1ith St., Phi saint a, Pa 


Ht iGH EST 


Mrs E 


THI E 


| incomparable Dentifrice, Fragrant 


AW ARD 





ONLY WHEN THE LIPS DISPLAY PRETTY TEETH. 
The shells of the ocean yield no pearl that can ex- | 
ceed in beauty teeth whitened and cleansed with that | 


SOZODONT, 


Which hardens and invigorates the GUMS, purifies | 
and he rfumes the BREATH, beantifies and preserves 
the TEETH, from youth to old age. 

One bottle of Sozodont will last six months, 


ST EINWAY 


The Standard Pianos of the World! 


The Largest Establishment in Existence. 


Warerooms: 
NEW 


GOLD 


Steinway Hall, 


YORK. 


MEDAL 


oO F A 


AT THE | 


PARIS 


WAS SECURED BY 


HX 


THE 


WHICH HAS BEEN FOR 


Fifteen Years the Standard 


POSITION 


REMINCTON “sq 
STANDARD TYPEWRITER Jeg 





And Embraces the Latest and Highest Achievements of Inventive Skill. | 


WYCKOFF, SEAMANS & BENEDICT, 327 Broadway, New York. 














y ° d 
Pears obtained the only gold medal awarded solely for 


toilet SOAP in competition with all the world. 
Hiuschest possible distinction. 


“Paris 











. a e a rf 7 
Zs ~Du6, 


A LAWYER, 


Qualified by education, experience, 





and 2? ocial posi- 


a desires to take charge of the management of the 
estate property or *business-of. a party “needing such 
services. 
in confidence, EB. 


P.O. Box 2160, New York City, 


Vhole ie est be given if desired. Address, 


“2 0N rausuon 


-aSTSAGIRLS 


H NEV ER (HEAPLY MADE 





Yon can live at home and make more n.oney at work for ue 
than at anything else in the world. Either sex ;allages. Coste | 
wl outfit FRER. Terms FREE. Address, TRUE & Co., Augusta, Maine. 









Lixposiion, 


. Children Cry for Pitcher’s Castoria. 








S89. 





1784 


1889. 


BARBOUR’S 


FLAX THREADS. 


USED BY LADIES EVERYWHERE 





—Ai— | 
Embroidery, Knitting, and | 
Crochet Work. 

Also for Cluny, Antique, Russian, Macramé, 
and other Laces. 


Sold by all respectable dealers throughout 
the country on Spools and in Balls. 


LINEN FLOSS: in Skeins or Balls, 


THE BARBOUR BROTHERS COMPANY, 


New York, Boston, Philadelphia, Chicago, 
St. Louis, San Francisco. 


Redfern 


Karly 
















SALE. 


week, Mr. 
dispose of all Model 
Mantles, Hats, Ulsters, 
&e., made at his various European es- 


Dec. 23d, and during the 
will 


Gowns, Coats, 


| tablishments, 


At Less Than Half Price. 


FURS. 


Seal and 


Fur-” 


Persian Capes and English 
Mantles and Jackets at 
price, to make room for 
Novelties. Also, 
lengths of English Cloths 
expressly for the Redfern House. 


Redfern 


210 Fifth Avenue; 
1132 Broadway. — 


rimmed 
less than cost 
Spring few 


dress made 


What Better Christmas 
Present ? 


CUTTER’S PURE DYE 
BLACK DRESS SILKS. 


In Quality of Material, Purity of Dye, and 
Perfection of Workmanship—Equal to the 
Famous SILKS OF ANTWERP. 


And at Half the Price. 


Always fashionable, stylish, useful, dura- 
ble, 25 inches wide—Put up in dress pat- 
terns 16 to 20 yards, our name on each. 


$2.20 per yard. Ask your dealer for it, 


JOHN D.CUTTER & Co. 


PURE SILK_ 


44 East 14th Street, New York. 








ETDHARTSHORNS suse sbittas 


Beware of Imitations, 


NOTICE 
AUTOGRAPH 
OF 












A NEW 


TWILLED LACE THREAD 


FOR CROCHETING. 
‘BEST IN THE WORLD. 


MAKES BEAUTIFUL LACE. Nos. 30, 40, 50, 
60, white and écru.. SPOOL, 500 yards, 10 cents, 
postpaid. Crocheting Book, containing 59 Patterns 
and directions, 10 cents, postpaid. Buy of Dealer or 
order from us. Make address plain, including State. 


.GLASGO, LACE THREAD CO., 


., GLABGO, CONN. 
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A ARPER’ S BAZAR. 





(.(. SHAYNE 


Manufacturing Furrier. 


All leading fash- 
ionable styles in 
Fur = Shoulder- 
Capes 





possible prices 
at which reliable 
furs can be sold. 
Many 


ism designs not to 


exclusive 
be found  else- 
where. 


Send for Price- 
List . 


Style C,No.1. 


This is the very latest 
style, the “ Knicker- 


bocker,” to be found 
only at my stores. Made 
of Alaska Seal-skin, with 
Persian Lamb Trim- 
mings, The very latest 


style. 


Send for Price-List. 





Style M. 


The latest 
Alaska Seal 
markets, from 53 to 59 
inches long, from $285 
to $400. All 
stock, or, if 
fer, to order 
tra charge. 


style in 


New 


- skin 


sizes in 
ladies pre 
without ex 


N.B.—I wish to notify the 
ladies of New York that I have 
just received from Europe a 


very elegant assortment of 





Russian Sables, extra quality 
Alaska Seal-skins, Persian Lamb, 


pecially for gi 


and Otter, es- 
arments to order. Ladies will please 
call as early as possible, so that garments can be 
manufactured 


and ready for the extreme cold 


weather that is approaching. 


Style L. 


All styles in London 
dressed and dyed Alaska 
Seal-skin 
loops and bars or but- 


Sacques, with 


tons. A garment 
fashionable. Prices from 
$165 to $225; 37 to 45 


always 


inches long. 
Illustrated 
mailed free. 


List 
Send your 


Price - 


address to 


124 West 42d St. 
103 Prince St., 
NEW YORK. 





and 


‘Wear it a week or two or 
three, till you make up your 
mind about it, and then go 
back to the store where you 
bought it and get your 
money back. 

“ Wear it a year ; and, if a 
bone is broken or kinked 
or slipped or shifted, go back 
to the store where you bought 
it and get your money back.” 

What do you think of the 
Kabo corset when it is sold 
with such guarantees as those 
two? 

There’s a primer on Cor- 
sets for you at the store. 


CuicaGco CorsET Co., Chicago and New York, 


at lowest | 





| Paris Exposition, 1889. 


THE HIGHEST 


| AWARD 


(The Gold Medal ) 
} 


FOR 





AND THE 


Latest Novelties 
IN 


cycle, Tricycle, Hobby-Hor se, Sled, 


Skin-covered Animals, Ble ating 
Dogs, Braying Donkeys, Bellowing 
most Natural Voices. 

Steam, Mechanical, Wooden, and Iron Toys 

Tin Toys, Woolly Toys, Rubber Toys. 


Lambs, ge 
Cows, with al 


Games, Blocks, Banks, 
Wagons, Sleighs, 
Skates, etc. 

Toy Furniture, Skin-covered Animals, Printir 
Presses, Blackboards, Paint Boxes, and 

Hundreds if not Thousands 


OF Het TOYS, BOTH AMUSING’ AND IX- 
STRUCTI 


DOLLS! DOLLS!! 


MOST COMPLETE AND LARGEST STOCK, 
Perfect Dolls, from the smaliest Bat 
largest Jumeau Jointed Dol 


Christmas-Tree Ornaments, 
Velocipedes, Tricycles, Bicyles, 





ry Dolls to the 
ll, dressed and undressed. 


WAS “REC EIVED BY 


A. JAECKEL, 
FURRIER, 


11 East 19th St., Near Broadway, N. Y. 


Catalogues of latest styles, with price 
free on application. 


Dolls’ Furnishings, Jewelry, Toilett 
Cloaks, Slippers, Stockings, Hats, etc. 


e Sets, Gloves, 


-list, sent 


Rare India Embroideries. 


Sofa Cushions, 
‘Table - Scarfs, Panels, Ta- 
ble - Covers, Hangings, all | 
in Oriental Embroideries, 
hand-worked, are now on 
| exhibition, in great variety, 

for Christmas. Gifts, 

These goods are choice in 
design, unique in style, and 
the prices exceedingly mod- 
erate, ranging from $2 up- | 


| 309, 311, 


Pillows, 


€ Roem) 
C wuta bie ks 
DRESS PATTERNS © 


FOR HOLIDAY PRESENTS. 


ward. A fine selection will be offered this week of 
a shia = - Striped, Checked, and Plaited Cheviots, Plain, 
Phe exhibit will be found Mixed, and Faney Combinations, Camel’s - Hair, 


in the India Goods Depart- 
ment, on the Second Floor | 
near the central elevator. 


Armures, Challies, 
lengths, 
These 


} counters. 


and Prints, put up in dress 
and marked in plain figures. 


goods will be displayed on separate 


JAMES McCREERY &€ CO., | 


OD ? 9 
' Jeoadovay Ad 19th ot 
Broadway and Iilth St., SIWOAN oe Cc 19 2M. 
| r , ¢ 
New York. 
| | NEW YORK CITY 
MRS. ~E.T NEY, Tr New York of a)}] kinds 
114 W. tb aera City | SHOPPING by pate of experic a 
F lg ioe _ good taste, &c., without charg Circular references. 
Manotacturer of Kadress ” MISS A. BOND, 336 4th Ave., N. Y. City 


Fine Costumes, Tatton Surrs, aNpD MILLINERY. 
AGENT. 

I buy all kinds of goods for parties living out of town. 
Toametesee and satisfactory service guaranteed. No | 
mmission charged and current prices not advanced. 
1 eg to emphasize the above, as so many complaints 


PUROUASING 


PURCHASING AGENCY sir n 


Address MRS. H. M. DECKER, 825 Ned one ay, N. ¥ 


NEW-YORK SHOPPING BUREAU. | 


Sleigh, Skate, or in Parlor or out- | 
door Games, but what can be found | 
in our large and varied assortment, | 


| BLACK 





15 


RIDLEYS’ 


GRAND STREET, 
. lJ R C AR M - NTS | Covering Entire Block, Allen to Orchard Street, 


OPEN EVENINCS. 


CHRISTMAS GIFTS. 


Toys! Dolls! Books! Jewelry, Diamonds, 


There is nothing in a Toy, a Bi- 


N.Y. 


Diamond Rings, Ear Drops, Bracelets, Real 
Garnet Jewel ry, Gold ai ds vor Watches Thiers. 








: ilver and Plated Ware, Cutlery, Pocket 
Knives, Scissors, Carving Sets, etc. 

Ladies’ and Me n’s Kid and Lined G) ves 

Seal-Skin Garments, Ft Shoulder ¢ » Muffs, 


Boas, etc. 


‘BOOKS! BOOKS! 
Suitable for All ages. 


soard, Cloth, and Fine Bin gs, from 
istrations fu 





7 
The te Number largely devoted to Toys, 
D 5 ” Silverwa old and Diamond Jew 
elry, et tif Hu ated, and coutains 
ri ] r } t ' 
pr “iis pA 1 s aepa ments. 
Samp Copies o1 


N. B.— Special Discount to Sunday- “Schools and Fairs, 


EDW. RIDLEY & SONS, 


3if t-2 to 32! 
56 to 6S ALLEN STREET, 59 to 65 ORCHARD STREET, 


CRAND ae 





Danes Son 


A ND COLORED 


DRESS SILKS, 


— for a Holiday Present. 


] ‘ y » hy ® 
cades, Re. yard. b&1.9 


“COLORED SILKS. 
in’ Duch 


112 ¢ s 


all si ge double- rp, ov wd requiar py 
$1.10. 

22-inch embossed and pro l Sultan Satins for 
fancy work, so much in deanan lin tried as 


24-inch Genuine India Silks, all shades, 54. 


| ar 
| yard. 


| 


reach me of agents act ting dishonorably in advancing 
prices omgoods and not content with the commission SHOPPING ‘OF ALL KINDS IN NEW YORK | 
| allowed by sellers, Send for circular containing full by a gentleman of See Ye SRE SEOeT superior taste, 


information regarding fitting customers at a distance 
and references from every State and Territory. 


&c. Circular references 
Address W. VE RNON, 54 West 23d St 


PRIDE OF THE WEST. 


Special attention is called to this celebrated brand | 
of Bleached Muslin, which for fineness and durability is | 
unsurpassed. This cloth is manufactured with great care, 





widths, and is guaranteed not to CRACK or TURN YELLOW. 
Inquire for this brand, and take No suBsTITUTE. 
For sale by all leading retail 
the United States. 
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PRIESTLEY’S AUSTRALIAN CASHMERE 
Is superior in draping quality, strength, and durability. 
PRIESTLEY’S CAMEL-HAIRS, Silk Warp and All Wool, 

Are firm, though soft, in weave, and elastic in fold. 

For sale by all the principal dealers throughout the United States, 





| Children Cry for Pitcher’s Castoria. 


* BARGARREN A ART FRINGE 


| 


particularly for LADIES’ USE, in 36, 40, and 45 inch | 


| 
| 
| 
| 


Dry - Goods dealers in 


i 


BROADWAY, 


8th and 9th STS., N.Y. 


REAL SCOTCH THREADS. 


BARGARREN ART THREAD, 
ROPE LINEN FLOSS, 
ETCHING FLOSS, sizes 4 & 8, 
GERMAN CORD & TYROL CORD f ouching 


1 sage ude stamp 


- R. LEESON & CO. 
SOLE IMPORTERS, 
295 Church St., N. Y. Boston 





THIS LABEL IS ON THE BEST RIBBON MADE, 
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“FH allade of Christmas Morning. 






aq 
fw os & ’ 
Zs, > Soak oa : 
BL en ee ay SA, Zz Tis Christmas Day at last, ’tis plain to see, 
g Wide Af LEG: BAC Sue Mm: i, For from the mantel-top, all in a row, 
ne and a “a LZETL: x Hang stockings, each well filled from toe to knee, 
b nett as i /\ And swinging with their burdens to and fro. 
a Hi The blazing log gives, forth a genial glow; 
; Yes A symphony becomes the tooting horn; 
amin A smile creeps even o’er the face of woe, 
To herald to the world ’tis Christmas morn. 
\ e & y Tre children shout aloud their songs of glee, 
\ be Mid . 
cy . . ' And man for once forgets to hate his foe; 


Like little birds that in their nest agree, 

Now hand in hand opposing mortals go. 

We kiss our sisters ’neath the mistletoe; 
Nor leave we others’ sisters there forlorn; 

And they these sweets are willing to bestow, 
To herald to the world ’tis Christmas morn. 


To-vay all mortals eat enough for three, 
And wellnigh their digestion overthrow. 
The dainties that are found on Christmas tree, 
As well as those served later down below, 
Are most entrancing to the palate, though 
On other days they’d have to be forsworn. 
But he’s no man who’s slave to liver—no! 
To herald to the world ‘tis Christmas morn. 





Cu ? 4 


ENVOY. 


Trou day of days, to whom we so much owe, 
Since that far-distant time when I was born, 
I’ve dreamed of singing this adagio, 
To herald to the world ’tis Christmas morn. 
Joun Kenprick Banas. 
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By Jove, 1X YOUR UNION IS STRENGTH! 











ADV. SUPPLEMENT. 





PRINCE FORTUNATUS. 
(Continued from page 7.) 
about Nina, whom they had left in the upstairs 
room. 

“ Just as you wish,” she said, with a kind of 
pathetic humility in her eyes. “If I can be of 
any service, I will stay all night; a chair here 
will be enough for me. Indeed I should be glad 
to be allowed—” 

“No, no,” said he, “at present you could not 
be of any use; you must get away home and have 
a sound night’s rest after your travelling. I have 
just called the nurse; she will be down in a min- 
ute. And if you will put on your things I will 
send for a four-wheeled cab for you; or I will 
walk along with you until we get one.” 

All day long Nina had betrayed no outward anx- 
iety; she had merely listened intently to every 
word, watched intently the expression of every 
face, as the doctors came and went. And now, 
as Mangan shut the door behind them, he did not 
care to discuss the chances of the fever; it was 
a subject all too uncertain and too serious for a 
few farewell words. But there was one point on 
which, delicate as it might be, he felt bound to 
question her. 

“Miss Ross,” 


said he, ‘I hope you won’t think 
me impertinent. You must consider I represent 
Lionel. I am in his place. Very well; he would 
ask you,in coming so suddenly to London, wheth- 
er you were quite sufficiently provided with funds 
—you see I am quite blunt about it—for your 
lodgings and cabs, and forth. I know he 
would ask you, and you wouldn’t be angry; well, 
consider that I ask you in his place.” 

“I thank you,” said Nina, in a low voice. “I 
understand. It is what Leo would do—yes—he 
was always like that. But I have plenty. Ihave 
brought everything with me. I do not go back 
to Glasgow.” 


0 


“No?” said he; and then, rather hesitatingly, 
for it was dangerous ground, he added: “ Wasn’t 
it strange that, with you singing at those public 
concerts in Glasgow, Lionel should never have 
seen your name in the papers—should never have 
guessed where you were ?” 

“JT took another name—Signorina Teresa, I 
was,” Nina said, simply. 

“So you are not going back to Glasgow ?” he 
asked again. 

“No. Theconcert season is about over there. 
Besides,” she added, rather sadly, ** I have been 
—<a little—a little homesick. 
were very kind to me; but I 
So now—when Lionel is over the worst of the 
fever—when he promises to get well 


The people there 


was much alone. 


when you 
say to me Iean be of no more use 
to Naples to my friends.” 

“Oh, to Naples? But what to do there ?” he 
made bold to ask. 

“Ah, who knows?” said Nina, in so low a 
voice that he could hardly hear. 

He put her safely into a four-wheeled cab; 
then went back to Lionel’s rooms to see that all 
arrangements were made for the night; finally, 
he set out for his own chambers in Westminster. 
No, it had not been a dawdling day for him at all; 
on the contrary, he had not had time to glance 
at a single newspaper; and now, as he got some 
hot drink for himself, and lit. his pipe, and hauled 
in an easy-chair to the fire,.he thought he would 
look over the evening journals. And about the 
first paragraph he saw was headed “ Death of Sir 
Barrington Miles, M.-P.” Well, it was a bit of a 
coincidence, he considered—nothing more; the 
£1100 had been paid, and, apart from that cir- 
cumstance, it must be confessed his interest in 
the Miles family was of the slightest. Only he 
wondered what the young man was doing in 
Paris, with his father so near the point of death. 


then I return 


(TO BE OONTINUED.] 





MOTHERS, NO MORE BROKEN REST. 

Tur “ Lennoc” Insulated Nursing Bottle (Patented 
is made of glass, covered with metal, and thoroughly 
insulated against cold, keeps milk (or other liquid food) 
warm overnight. It gives rest to the mother and com- 
fort to the child, saves its cost in breakage, humors 
the child, and stops crying at night. Thousands in use. 
Order through your dealer, or from The * Lennoc”’ In- 
sulated Co.,81 Fulton St., N.Y. Samples highly tin- 
ished in nickel plate, sent by mail, postpaid, on receipt 
of price, One Dollar. Money refunded if not as repre- 
sented.—({Adv.] 
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Moat ‘ 
From the charming little CINDERELLA in the 
“CRYSTAL SLIPPER.” 
Boston Turatrre, Oct. 4, 1888. 


Ben Levy, Esq., 34 West St. 
N all my travels I have always endeavored to find 
your LABLACHE FACE POWDER, and I must 
certainly say that it is the best Powder in the market. 
I have used it for the past 10 years, and can safely 
advise all ladies to use no other. Sincerely yonrs, 
MARGUERITE FISH. 


The Lablache Face Powder is the purest and only 
ane toilet preparation in use. It purifies and 
veantifies the complexion. Mailed to any address on 
receipt of 28 2-cent stamps. BEN LEVY & CO., 
Freuch Perfamers, 84 West St., Boston, Mass. 
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THREE MONTHS, 


And your Choice of Six Great Publica- 

tions One Year, CEN’ ', HARPER'S, 

SCRIBNER’S. or B ERICK’S DE- 
LINEATOR, as you prefer. 

* January Number opens with Second Chapter 


oe TRIP ss Housewife 


Elizabeth Stuart Phelps, 


for 

in which she graphically narrates how Trip made his 
way through the dark forest, his reception, and his 
subsequent fortar 
January HOUSEWIFE also contains 
Genics, A Srory or Fate," by KATE UPS 
CLARK, in which the fashionable aunt, the artistic 
niece, and the aristocratic lover are admirably por 
trayed. “ Lirrie Minna’s Gratitrope,” a story for chil 
dren, by JENNY PORTER ARNOLD. “ Mis- 
TAKEN Movurriiness,” by ALICE WELLING- 
TON ROLLINS, full of common-sense which moth- 
ers will do well to ponder. “My Treasure,” an illus- 
trated poem by MARY C. HUNGERFORD, 
sure to find an echo in every mether’s heart. ‘* Grr- 
PLep,’’ a poem by BESSIE CHANDLER. “Tur 
Breproom,” by LMA MOFRKETT TYNG, wio 
describes the healthfal arrangement and dainty deco- 
ration of this important room. In * Practica: Dress,’ 
JENNW JUNE considers “Tur Winter Croak,” 
“Avr Home Dress,” ** Faswionanixe Freres,” ** Scrraner 
P Evenrne Dresses,” and the different ways of making 

' and arranging “ Vesrs:” “Tar Cuat Box,” conducted by AGNES C. STODDARD, a digest of interest- 
| ing letters from the subscribers, giving valuable personal experiences. ‘‘ Tun Neepieworker,” edited by 
EMMA C. MUNROKR, containing directions br making seasonable articles, such as a scarf. hood, cap, 

| or mittens. “Women as Frorists,” and many timely hints and suggestions. by GEORGE BR. KNAPP. 
“Daintigs ror New-Yrar's R -rions,”’ furnished by ELIZA BR. PARKER, “flow Huotpvan Mave 
anv Kerr Woyter Fires,” by ICE CAREW. 
| L@A. Editorial and Interesting Miscellaneous Matter. 










































must order their subscriptious to begin with Drormper Hovusewire, which contains Chapter I. 


THEHOUSEWIFE 


Is the Best Illustrated Monthly in the World for 50 Cents a Year. 

We cannot begin to tell you about it in this advertisement. One woman expressed it when she wrote to 
us: “ Each number is so much better than the preceding, I don’t know what you will do by-and-by.” Send 
10 Cents for three months and learn how it is yourself. 

N. B.— Mention Harver’s Bazar, as the Ist, 10th, 20th, 50th, 70th, and 100th persons answering 
this advertisement will each receive a year’s subscription to either Century Magazine, Harper's Monthly or 
Seribner’s Magazine, Harper's Weekly, Harper's Bazar, or Butterick’s Delineator, as you prefer. We do this to 
get you to mention Hareer’s Bazan. We want to find out how many Harrse’s Bazar readers buy House- 
wife. If you should be entitled to choose one of these publications, you can, if you are already a subscriber to 
that publication, have your sabscription begin when present subscription expires. Only 10 ets. for 3 months, 


| HOUSEWIFE PUBLISHING CO., New York City, N. Y. 




























foo ew Enol ish Perfume 


UMERY UO. 
OF 
LONDON 


Ask YouR DRUGGIST FOR IT 


On receipt of 12 cents in stamps, Caswell, Massey & Co., of New York, will send a Bijou trial bottle of 
the Crown Perfumery Co.'s delicions ‘‘Crab Apple Blossom Perfume.” 


f Hy E'S 
POD 





The Most Rettaste Foon 


For infants & invalids. ODBY’S 
ota medirme DUT aspecially * . 
prepared Food, adapted to the CORRESPONDENCE 
weakest stomach. 4 sizes cans. SCH 


a . Rochester, N.Y. 
Tuition, with books, $10, Synopsis for 2-cent stamp 


~ Children Cry for Pitcher’s Castoria. 


Pamphletfree. Woolrich G Co. 
(on every label). Palmer, Masa, 











eal skin jackets, wrapsanacloaks, 
shoulder capes, pelerines,muffs,ete. 
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CASH'S 





* All who wish to read the complete story, “Tar,” by ELIZABETH STUART PHELPS, | 


FRILLING 


FOR 


LADIES’ 


| AND 


- CHILDREN’S 
WEAR. 


“SOLD BY ALL LEADING RETAILERS. 


“How vo Wasn Fianne.s,” by MARIA PAR- | 


NEW BOOK OF STANDARD PAT- 
TERNS FREE BY POST, ADDRESS 


J. & J. CASH, 


|92 GREENE ST.,N.Y. 


| CAUTION Douglas’ name and price 
are stamped on bottom. If 

your dealer cannot supply you,send direct to 

| factory, enclosing advertised price, 





Take no shoes unless W. i. 





be s 
FOR 
$3 SHOE centitmen. 
| Fine Calf Laced Grain andCreedmore Water- 
proof. Our claims for this Shoe over all otker 
B23 Shoes: : 

It contains petter material. It is more stylish, better 
fitting and durable. It gives better general satisfaction. 
Its great success is due to merit. It cannot be duplicated 
by any other manufacturer. It is the bestin the worid, 
and has alargerdemand than any other $3Shoeadvertised 


5 000 willb paid to any person who will prov 


above statements to be untrue. 
} io 
| Men; 


&5, G4. $3.50, $2.50, 25, SS Shoes for 

$2 and $1.75 Shoes for Boys. 83 and $2 
Shoes for Ladies and $1.75 Shoe for Misse~. 

W. L. DUUGLAS. Brockton, Mass, 


the 


Mitcham is the English district where is 
grown the world’s sweetest Lavender, from which 
ATKINSON distils the choicest Lavender Water mace 


FREE 





Our mammoth illustrated circular on Dress 
Cuttiag by Will C. Rood’s Famous Tailor Sys 
tem. Address Reod Magic Scale Co. ,Quiney, UL 
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SUPPLEMENT TO HARPER'S fp 


OUT-DOOR RESTAURANT AT LAHORE.—Eneravep sy Cu. Bavps 
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. Bavpe @M tHe Paintine sy E. L. Weeks, 1x tHE Saton or 1889.—[See Pace 11.] 
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HOME-MADE CHRISTMAS 
GIFTS 





I NIQI E and altogether novel set of whist 
A counters can be made in the following man 
ner; cut two pieces of celluloid the exact size 
of an « ary plaving-card, rounding the edges 
neatly. The celluloid should be thin, so that when 
placed over a card the spots can be re ulilv seen 
Placing one of the pieces of celluloid over the 
four of hearts or diamonds, trace the spots with 
red paint as near the color on the cards as pos 
Bibl This will make a perfect outline, and the 
spaces can then be made solid either with oil 
paints or water colors, though the former makes 
a better impression. Then cut a narrow slit from 
the celluloid about an inch from the top and half 
an inch from the sides at each end of the eard, 
and through this opening run half a vard of black 
satin ribbon or gros grain with a satin edge, in 
width the length of the slit, and number the rib 
bon in Roman numbers from one to seven with the 
red paint, or gilt fluid if preferred. The numbers 
should be a littl iwh from one another, 
and the ribbon shouid pull through the slits easily, 
29 that the points can be counted each hand on 
the top of the card. On the second piece of cel 
luloid paint either spades or clubs with black 
paint, and s red Oo vellow mbbon numbered 
with blac 

Another smaller article can be made of cellu 

Joid, and that is a court-plaster case that can be 
carried in a pocket-book or card case, Cut two 
pieces of celluloid two and a half by three and a 
half inches. Make three small holes with a sti 


letto down each side of these pieces and one hole 
at the bottom; fasten the pi ‘ther with 
light blue or pink ribbon of the narrowest that 
comes, running the ribbon through the holes, and 
tying itin a small bow. Cut three strips of court 
plaster the size of the celluloid, and fasten them 
together at the top. Put these in 
the pieces of celluloid through the opening at the 
top, and they will be held in place. Now comes 
the ornamentation of the 


ces tog 


with a bow 


cases, and this is done 

by lettering with paints. There are several suit 

able mottoes that can be daintily lettered, such 

“*T heal all wounds save those of love,” and 

“Serew your courage to the sticking-point.” “ Be 
proud, sweet maid, but never be ‘stuck up.’” 


A pretty little powder of 
China silk any color you fancy 
best suited for the purpose 
five and four in breadth; 
put a hem an inch deep at the top, fastened down 


bag may be made 


, though white is 
The bag should mea 


sure inches in length 


with a double row of feather stitching about half 
an inch apart. Through this casing run a nar- 
row ribbon Fill the bag with Lubin’s powder, 


or plain corn-starch if for infants; the powder 
sifts easily through the silk when rubbed on the 
skin, and is verv agreeable after bathing 

The latest style of making pin-cushions is 


very effective and simple. Take a small piece of 
Persian embroidery about five inches square, and 
put it on a cushion a little larger, covered with 


China silk or surah matching the prominent 
color in the embroidery. Place the corners of 
the embroidery between those of the cushion. 


Make a puffing of the silk about six inches deep, 
and measuring in length before 
the square of the 
neatly gathered and sewed 
the embroidery and fastened unde1 
ion, allowing for a soft puffing around the square 

Lastly, I will piece of furniture 
which, although it maz seem more expensive than 


gathered twice 


cushion: this must be very 


around the edge of 


neath the cush 
describe a 


the foregoing articles, is proportionately the same 


At any large furniture store can be procured an 
ordinary rocking-chair of plain unpainted wood, 
and with a straw seat This chair can be so dec 
orated that it will be a showy bright piece of fur- 
niture for a bedroom, or sitting-room in a coun- 
try home Paint the wooden part with some soft 
shade of enamel paint—light blue, vellow, dark 
red, bronze, or white—and make for the back and 
seat cushions of figured China silk, fastening 
the cushions to the chair with bows of ribbon 


The 


than five dollars 


tied around the legs and back 
chair is not more 


cost of the 
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‘OwoeE 


MOST peRrect MADE 


Its superior excellence proven in millions of homes 
for more than a quarter of acentury. It is used by the 
United States Government. Endorsed by the heads of 
the Great Universities as the Strongest, Purest, and 
most Healthfal. Dr. Price’s Cream Baking Powder 
does not contain Ammonia, Lime, or Alum. Sold only 
in Cans. 
NEW YORK, 








PRICE BAKING POWDER CO. 
BT. LOUIS. 


OH10AGO. BAN FRANOCISOO. 


The“OXFORD" 


| on receipt of 
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ARE SOLD BY ALL GROCERS 
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* London, 
viceable 
brass, silver lined, with brass 
tray and improved lamp. 


PALMER MFG. CO., 290 Peal St, Y. 


Oil by a Mission Society in Palestine. 
lutely pure and possessing the emollient properties 
| of Olive Oil, it is unsurpassed for the Toilet and Bath, 


and Invalids 
it, send 10 cents for sample cake to the importer 


‘Crosse & Blackwell’ 


Made from Enelish Fresh Fats | 


Lichi Company's 










HARPER'S BAZAR. 


6 HE 


seventh.” 


article written by 


taken, will be sent them in handsome form and for the asking. 


Herpe s Ba 


HOLIDAY PRESENTS. 


VE LOCK A 


The “LONDON” | 
KETTLE, | 
SILVER LINED. 


Highly - Polished Brass, 
with handsome standard and im- 
proved quick-heating lamp. 

Ver 


, and 
Mentiot 


y ornamental and useful. 


Sent by express, prepaid, on 


receipt of $5.00. 


PALMER 290 Pearl St., N. Y. 


MFG. CO 


KETTLE, 


Not so elt aborate as the 
’ but just 


Made of polished 


as sel 


Sent by express, prepaid, 





$2.50. 














CARMEL SOAP is made only from sweet Olive 
Being abso- 





and superior to all other soaps for the Teeth and Hair. 
It is the only perfectly safe soap for the NURSERY | 
If your druggist or grocer does not keep 


A. KLIPSTEIN, 52 Cedar St., New York. 


FRESH FRUIT JAMS, 


AND REFINED SUCAR, 


IN THE UNITED STATES. 








EXTRACT OF MEAT. 


For improved and economic | 
cookery, use it for Soups, Sauces, | 
and Made Dishes. In flavor 71 
comparable,and dissolves perfectly 
clear in water. Makes delicious 

seef Tea, and keeps in all climates 
for any length of time. 1 Ib. equal 


to 40 lbs. of lean beef. Only sort 
guaranteed genuine by 
Justus von Liebig, and « “ 
bears his signature in 
blue, thus: 


i CHANCE FOR ALL 
Ae LiGieL To Enjoy a Cup of Perfect Tea. 
A trial order of 34% pounds of Fine Tea. 
either Ooleng, Japan, Imperial, Gunpowder. 
Young Hyson, Mixed, English Breakfast or 
Sun Bun Chop, sent by mail on receipt of 
#200. Be particular and state what kind 
of Tea you want. Greatest inducement ever 
offered to get orders for our ce lebrated Teas, 
Coffees and Baking Powder. For ful! particulars address 


The GBEAT AMERICAN TEA CO. 31 & 33 Vesey St. 


Post OMice Box 259, New York, N. Y. 
8: And steady work right at home 


GomMPANY 





15 A DAY for any man _or iady. Write | 


at once Franklin Ce Co., Richmond, Va. 


MAIN CAUSE OF 
oversight of the claims of the tureen upon appetite and | 


respect is ignorant want of skill in soup-making. 


hot, nourishing, savory potage, o1 


Marion Harland, from which this clipping was 


THE CURIOUS! 


He who is ac- | 
| 


customed to begin his dinner six days in the week with a plate of 


purée, or consommé, or broth, 


misses the cheer and sustenance it supplies if deprived of it on the 


If any one wants to know of skilful soup-making, the 


The Franeo-American Food Co., 


i Vest Broadway, New York. 

















Of Arabia 


can never 
sweeten your gloves, 
handkerchiefs, or sta- 


tionery so delightfully 
and permanently as the 
delicate S 
prepared 


sachet powders 
with the ut- 
most skill and care by 
Metcalf. Their pure and 
lasting fragrance is a 
constant delight. One 
ounce sample glass jar 
of Jockey Club, Helio- 
trope, or Violette, by 


All the 


| infancy 
| permanently enred by the Cutrtoura Remepins, when 












Perfumes 


mail, 25c. 


T. METCALF & CO. 


39 TremontSt,, Boston, 
E. FOU ]GERA C co., 


Sold by “all Druggists. 





BOOK | AGENTS WANTED 


Ny Story of the War, zasestarsts 


SONAL EXPERIENCE AS 
and on the Battle-field. By 


JNURSE” in Hos pi, 
MARY A. LIVER RE. 
Now selling like wildfire. O07 No competition. 700 oan ‘s 
Splendid Steel Plates. Gilat thousand. 075000 more 
Agents Wanted —Men and Women. Distance "e no hindrance ey 
for we Pay Freights and gi a Terms. Addre 
A. B. WORTHING TON x Co., Hartford, Conn. 


“SUPERFLUOUS HAIR. 


Mme. Julian’s Spe- 











cific the only unfailing 
remedy for removing perma- 
nently all annoying distige 
urements from face and 
body, withont injuring 
Skin, which neither torturous 
electricity nor any of the ad- 
vertised poisonous stuffs ¢ 
accomplish. Address Mme. Juian, 48 E. ath St, N.Y. 













tes, 
MRS. MARION WALKER. 


I wish toemplo yafew ladle sonsalary, totake 
charge of my business at their homes. Entire ly 
unobjectionable; light; very fascinating and 
healthful ; no talking required; permanent po- 
sition ; wages $10 per week in advance, Good 
pay for part time. My references include some 
of the best, well known people of Louisville, 
Cincinnati, Pittsburg and elsewhere. Address 
with stamp MRS. MARION WALKER 

4th and Chestnut Streets, Louisville, Ky. 














) 
Ely’s Cream Balm 
is the best remedy for children 
suffering from 


COLD IN HEAD 


‘CATARRH 


Apply Balm into each nostril. 
ELY BROS., 56 Warren St., N.Y 





SCHIFFMANN’S ASTHMA CURE 


Instantly relieves the most violent attack. No 
for results. Its action is imm 

and certain, and a cure is the result 

single trial convinces 

.. Price 50c. and $1.00, of 

iste or by mai) Tria a ree ackage Fre to any 
Sddress. Dr. Kh. SCHIFF MANN, St. Paul, # 


LADIES WHO VALUE 


A refined complexion must use Pozzoni’s Powder. 
It produces a soft and beautiful skin. 
allowed each month. Steady employ- 


$60: ntat home or traveling. gry: iting 


Duties delivering and making collections. No Postal 
Cards. Address withstamp, HAFER& Co, Piqua, U. 


waiting 
ate, d 





SALARY. $40 EXPENSES IN ADVANCE 


the | 


SUPT SMENT. 


ADY. 





OW Lo dee 
SKir§ Sealp 
DISEASES 
awith the< 
CuTICURA 





és MOST DISTRESSING FORMS OF SKIN 
and scalp diseases, with loss of hair, from 


to old age, are speedily, economically, and 
all other remedies and methods fail. 

Curtouna, the great Skin Cure, and Curieura Soap, 
an exquisite Skin Beautifier, prepared from it, .ex- 
ternally, and Cuticura Reso.vent, the new Blood 
Purifier, internally, cure every form of skin and blood 
disease, from pimples to scrofula. 

Sold everywhere. Price, Curtour 
REso.vent, $1. Prepared by the 
Curmiatr Co., Boston, Mass 

Send for “‘ How to Cure Skin Diseases.” 


A, 50c.; Soap, 25c.; 
Porren Drug anp 





s@- Pimples, blackheads, chapped and oily 


: “Ga 
skin prevented by Cuticuna Soar. “Ga 
Relief in one 


nesses, 


Sa 
minute, for all pains and weak- 
in Curicuna Anti-Patn Puiaster, the 


+ a pain-killing plaster. 25¢. 


FACIAL SOAP, 
FOR THE SKIN AND SCALP. 


THE ONLY SOAP PREPARED BY 
7 RMA’ SES with a successful pre ac- 
20 equal for oe toilet or bath 
i for shaving, and the milder 
alp a ry it and be convinced, 
, or sent by mail on receipt of price, 50 cents 
ge book oo all skin dlasiags, 








Send 








h ailcioe op rece pt nt 
ens you th ject of Dermatology, an an t der 
tand you haperiec ee If distant you can be successfally treate 
by mail. Consultation free at office or by 


Send for 128-page heck. 





“ AY 
egrhBll Size ) 


1801 






An elegant dressing ex- 
uisitely perfumed, re- 
moves all impurities from 
he scalp, prevents bald- 
fgness and gray hair, and 

e ha nck, Soft and Beautiful. In- 
fallible for curing eruptions, diseases of the glands, 
muscles and integuments, and relieving cuts, burns, 
bruises, sprains, &c. Price, 60 Cents. All Druggists. 

_ BARCLAY & co., New York. 


Odento 


A Rare, Fragrant, non-Gritty Tooth Powder, Whitens 
the T eeth, Prevents and Arrests Decay, Hardens the 
Gums, & Sweetens the Breath. Ask Druggists for Row 
Jand’ s Odonto, of 20 Hatton Garden, London, England. 


HOOPING-COUGH 
CROUP. 


ROCHE’S HERBAL EMBROCATION. 

The celebrated and effectual English cure, without 
internal medicine. Proprietors, W. Epwarnps & Son, 
Queen Victoria St., London, England. Wholesale of 








E. FOUGE RA & €O., 30 North William St., N.Y. 


“PARTED BANG?” 


guarn 


who wear their hair eanted, ‘$6 
up, according to size and color, 
Mask. with prep’n 








Children Cry for Pitcher’s Castoria. 




















E.Burnham, 71 State-st. (Cent’! Music Hall)Chicago 











